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As a preliminary to the story of the 
new state house, it may not be un- 
interesting to know something of its 
predecessors, the original state house, 
authorized by the legislature in 1816 
and completed ready for the occu- 
pancy of that body in June, 1819, and 
the remodeled state house of 1866 
which has been merged so completely 
into the present building that, save for 
the front of the structure, its identity 
has been almost entirely lost. 

From 1790 until 1816, the general 
court assembled, whenever it as- 
sembled in Concord, in the old town 
house, located where the present 
Merrimack County building stands 
on North Main Street. 

In the latter year the legislature 
proposed to the town of Concord to 
build a state house on the following 
conditions: 

“That said town of Concord, or 
inhabitants thereof, shall convey to 
the State of New Hampshire a suit- 
able piece of ground, on which to erect 
said state house to the acceptance of 
his excellency the governor and 
Honorable Council aforesaid—shall 
level and well prepare said piece of 
ground to the acceptance of the com- 
mittee to superintend the erection of 


the building aforesaid—shall also give 
all the stone necessary to be used in 
the erection of said building, and 
shall convey, or have conveyed said 
stone under the direction of said com- 
mittee to the place or plot of ground 
upon which said state house shall be 
erected: which condition shall be per- 
formed free of any charge or expense 
to the state.” 

Concord was at that time a town of 
less than 2,500 inhabitants. Main 
Street was its only street, and on that 
from what is now Bridge Street to 
Horseshoe Pond there were 60 houses. 
The town was large enough, however, 
to have a north end and a south end, 
and upon the action of the legislature 
a spirited controversy immediately 
arose between the inhabitants of the 
two sections as to where the house 
should be located. 

The northenders favored the old 
town house site or the Stickney prop- 
erty at the corner of Main and Court 
street, and the town itself, at the an- 
nual town meeting held March 12, 
1816, voted “‘that the town house may 
be removed if the legislature should 
want to make use of the land for a 
state house on which said house 
stands.” 





Note — This article on the New Hampshire State House, historical and descriptive, 
prepared by Mr. Leighton, was published in the Concord Evening Monitor of October 25, in 
connection with a full report of the exercises incident to the dedication of the enlarged and 
remodeled building. At the suggestion of many citizens desirous of the preservation, in per- 
manent form, not only of this article, but also of the interesting and instructive addresses 
delivered on the occasion in question, the same are reproduced in this issue of the GranITE 
Monrtaty, that in its bound volumes in the libraries of our own and other states, they may be 
readily accessible in years to come to the students of New Hampshire history. 
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The inhabitants of the south end 
were in favor of the location at or near 
the place where the state house now 
stands. Especially interested in se- 
curing this result were Col. William 
Kent, Gov. Isaac Hill and William 
Low. 

In examining the two localities it 
appears that a committee of the legis- 
lature had reported favorably on the 
Stickney land near the town house, 
but the decision was left with the 
governor and council. In order to 
fulfill conditions subscriptidns were 
started at both the north and south 
ends. The latter soon amounted to 
$5,000. 

The arguments for and against the 
respective localities in dispute were 
that the Stickney land was dry and 
elevated, and a building erected there- 
on would be seen far and wide; it 
was near the town house, where the 
legislature had been accustomed to 
meet, and had been recommended by 
a committee of that body. 

The other location was said to be 
more central, and less difficult of ac- 
cession; to which it was objected 
that it was low and wet, and it was 
contemptuously called a ‘‘frog pond, 
out of which,’”’ a member facetiously 
remarked, ‘‘the frogs would peep up 
and with their croakings interrupt 
the debates of the house;” and that 
the expense of laying the foundations 
in such a spot would swell the expense 
far beyond the estimates. 

It is said that the governor and 
- council were as much divided in their 
opinions as the people of the respec- 
tive sections. Two of the council, 
Gen. Benjamin Pierce, father of Pres- 
ident Franklin Pierce, and Samuel 
Quarles, were decidedly in favor of the 
Stickney location, they boarding at 
the northend. Indeed, a majority of 
the council were in favor of this loca- 
tion. 

A day was appointed to decide the 
question, but it happened that just at 
this juncture one member of the 
council who was in favor of the north 
end location was called away on 
special business and before his return 
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the governor and council decided the 
question in favor of the south end. 

The absence of that member of the 
council changed the business center 
of Concord, and, of course, benefited 
the south end, which at that time did 
not extend much below Pleasant 
Street. 

The state house was built of stone 
from Rattlesnake Hill, which was 
dressed by convicts at the state 
prison. The corner stone was laid 
September 4, 1816, by Governor 
Plumer and in June, 1819, the legisla- 
ture first convened in the new build- 
ings at the inauguration of Gov. Sam- 
uel Bell. 

Stuart J. Park of Groton, Mass., was 
chief architect, assisted by Levi 
Brigham. Albe Cady, William Low 
and Jeremiah Pecker were the build- 
ing committee. The expense of it, 
including the furniture and fence was 
nearly $82,000. The lot which was 
purchased and presented to the state 
contains about two acres and formerly 
belonged to the estate of Peter Green, 
Esq. The senate at the time the 
house was dedicated numbered 12 
members, and the house 194. 

The cut published herewith gives a 
good idea of the outward appearances 
of the modest building which served 
for many years as the state capital, 
with its dome surmounted by the 
eagle, which was first raised in po- 
sition July 18, 1818, with impressive 
ceremonies including parades and 
toasts, and which has stood thereon 
until the present day except for a 
short period during the reconstruction 
days in the sixties; but there is no 
description of the interior of the build- 
ing to be found in the journals of that 
period or at a later date. 

From information furnished by 
Hon. Joseph B. Walker and Hon. 
Samuel C. Eastman it appears that 
the door in the center of the front led 
directly into Dorie Hall, which oc- 
cupied the whole central section. 
There were also doors leading into the 
north and south wings. In the formers 
to the right of a long passageway run- 
ning the entire width of the building, 
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was the state library, while on the 
other side were the offices of the secre- 
tary of state and state treasurer. 

From these passageways stairs ran 
up to the first landing, from which 
entrances were had to long, low and 
narrow rooms in the mezzanine or in- 
termediate story between the ceilings 
of the offices below and the floors of 
the second story above. 

On the south side this room was 
occupied by the attorney-general and 
on the north side it was used for legis- 
lative committee purposes. 
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both the north and south sides of the 
hall, the one on the north being divid- 
ed by a wall from the gallery which 
overlooked the senate chamber. 

The New Hampshire Historical 
Society had a room in the building, 
but its exact location is not recalled by 
either of the gentlemen mentioned. 


The enlargement of the old state 
house in 1863-’66 originated in the 
increased wants of the legislature and 
the state offices, which had entirely 
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Representatives’ Hall was located 
directly over Doric Hall, as now, with 
the senate chamber in the north 
wing, and the governor and council 
chamber and the office of the ad- 
jutant-general in the south wing. 

In the house of representatives the 
speaker’s stand was on the west end, 
and the members sat on benches fac- 
ing that dignitary. On either. side of 
the speaker’s desk were seats to the 
number of twelve for the honorable 
senators to occupy during the joint 
conventions of the senate and house, 
and they sat facing the members. 
There were galleries for spectators on 


outgrown the old house, and was car- 
ried out only after a bitter contest, 
not between the northenders and 
southenders, but between Concord and 
Manchester, the former fighting for 
the retention of the capital, and the 
latter to secure its removal to the 
Queen City. 

In 1863 the legislature authorized 
the governor to cause plans for the 
enlargement of the state house to be 
made by some competent architect 
and to receive propositions from Con- 
cord, or any other city having the 
necessary railroad facilities, as to what 
such city could do towards furnishing 
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a house adequate for the wants of the 
state. 

The action of the legislature was 
carried into effect by Governor Gil- 
more; the plans were revised by J. 
G. F. Bryant of Boston, and the 
governor laid the matter before the 
legislature of 1864. 


On the third day of the session His 


Excellency submitted to the legis-. 


lature memorials from the cities of 
Concord and Manchester, the former 
urging the retention of the seat of 
government in that place and propos- 
ing to remodel the old state house on 
the second plan furnished by Mr. 
Bryant to the satisfaction of the legis- 
lature, and without expense to the 
state; or to expend $100,000 on any 
plan the legislature might select. 


The latter presented the advantage 
of Manchester as a location for the 
capital, and proposed to raise a sum 
not exceeding $500,000, with which to 
build a state house without charge to 
the state. 


This was the beginning of a bitter 
contest between Concord and Man- 
chester. Their respective proposi- 
tions were on the 10th of June re- 
ferred to a select committee, consist- 
ing of one from each county. On the 
14th, the estimates of Mr. Bryant, 
submitted by the governor, were re- 
ferred to the same committee On the 
16th the committee had a hearing on 
the question by counsel for each of the 
two cities in favor of their respective 
propositions. 

The committee had hearings from 
time to time, taking testimony from 
prominent citizens in relation to the 
matter, and on Tuesday, June 28, 
made two reports. 


The majority report, which was 
signed by Henry P. Rolfe for the com- 
mittee, and by seven members there- 
of, was in favor of accepting the prop- 
osition of Concord for enlarging the 
old state house, and submitted a bill 
for this purpose. 


The minority report, favored by 
three members, and signed by James 
O. Adams for the committee, was in 
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favor of accepting the proposition of 
Manchester for building a new house. 

At 2 o’clock the next day the house 
went into committee of the whole on 
the question and arguments were 
made by Judge Ira Perley and Col. 
John H. George in favor of the Con- 
cord plan, and by Hon. William 
Burns of Lancaster and Lewis W. 
Clark, Esq., for Manchester. The 
time was divided. Mr. Burns speak- 
ing for an hour, Judge Perley for half 
an hour, Colonel George for an hour 
and a half and Mr. Clark for half an 
hour. The question was also elabo- 
rately discussed by the house on the 
6th, 7th and 8th of July, without 
coming to a vote. 

On the 13th, however, after a lively 
debate, the adoption of some amend- 
ments, and the rejection of others, 
with several ineffectual attempts to 
postpone the whole matter, which 
was defeated on the final vote 132 to 
159, the majority report was adopted 
and the capitol was finally located on 
its old site, provided the city of Con- 
cord should comply with the provi- 
sions of the bill which were sub- 
stantially the following: 

That the enlargement should con- 
form to modified plan No. 2, sub- 
mitted Mr. Bryant; that a new 
street should be opened from Main 
Street to State Street on the south 
side of the state house by the 15th of 
August, 1864, and that the city should 
by that date furnish satisfactory 
security that before the first day of 
June, 1865, the new building should 
be completed ready for use without 
expense to the state. 

The city was authorized to raise 
the specified sum of $100,000. by tax- 
ation. In default of a compliance 
with these provisions the proposition 
of Manchester was to be accepted and 
the seat of government was to be re- 
moved to that city. 


The senate passed the bill July 15, 
1864, and, on August 2, the city gov-_ 
ernment orderéd the issuance of state 
house bonds in the sum of $100,000, 
and named as a committee to place the 
same Judge Asa Fowler, Joseph B. 
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Walker, Esq., Hon. Onslow Stearns, 
Hon. John Kimball and John L. 
Tallant. 

Capitol Street was opened on the 
day set, August 15, and the event was 
celebrated by the ringing of bells, the 
firing of cannon, and a general jolli- 
fication in which the people joined 
with a zest. 

Ground was broken by the contrac- 
tors on September 20, 1864, and the 
building was ready for occupancy at 
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porting columns across the entire 
breadth of the center section and the 
removal of the doors leading into the 
north and south wings. 

The addition on the west of the 
structure on the first floor, furnished 
quarters for the state library which 
were occupied until the completion of 
the present library building at the 
corner of North State and Park 
Streets, when the room was divided 
into three compartments and utilized 
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the convening of the legislature, June 
6, 1866. 

The changes made under modified 
plan No. 2 increased the depth of the 
building on the west side and added a 
French roof story on the north and 
south wings; and these changes en- 
larged representatives hall and the 
senate chamber, the offices on the 
first floor and greatly increased the 
accommodations for committee rooms. 

Outwardly the appearance of the 
front of the building was materially 
improved by the construction of the 
portico with_its massive granite sup- 


for the accommodation of the bureau 
of labor, the insurance commissioner, 
and the headquarters of the depart- 
ment of New Hampshire, G. A. R. 

Other changes were the bringing of 
the governor and council and the 
adjutant-general to the first floor, 
leaving the second floor of the south 
wing to the use of the judiciary com- 
mittee of the house and the secretary 
of the state board of agriculture, 
whose office at the head of the stairs 
was later occupied by Dr. Irving A. 
Watson, secretary of the state board 
of health. The insurance commission- 
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er on the completion of the house oc- 
cupied an office on the first floor in 
the rear of the office of the state 
treasurer, and later his office was re- 
moved to Chase’s block, to accom- 
modate the state superintendent of 
public instruction, who had been oc- 
cupying the office in the rear of that 
of the adjutant-general, the change 
being made by reason of the necessity 
of the latter department for more 
room. 

The new senate chamber had ac- 
commodations for 12 senators; and 
of representatives’ hall the Hon. 
George A. Marden of Lowell, who 
wrote the story of the improvements 
for the Monitor of June 6, 1866,. said: 

‘Representatives’ hall is large 
enough, but the house is too large. 
There are 340 seats subject to draft 
and 326 members to draw. This 
makes the hall a little crowded, for 
the seats have to be pretty near to- 
gether. The chairs have the good 
quality of making a fair prospect for 
a short session; otherwise they are 
open to criticism. The backs are high 
and straight so that back bone will 
not be a sine qua non in the members. 
The chairs to a man of moderate 
length, seem a little lofty, and the 
extremities of the short-legged mem- 
bers will, very likely, hang dangling 
in the air unless they have some sort 
of cricket to support them. If the 
rural members, who can scarcely sit 
out an hour sermon on a cushioned 
pew on Sunday, don’t conclude by the 
last of June that their hoeing is more 
necessary than legislation, and if the 
hard oak chairs don’t ache under 
them by 12 o’clock every forenoon, 
we shall despair of any contrivance for 
a short session ever succeeding.” 

The dome which rose above the 
center of the structure to a height of 
140 feet, and which remains un- 
changed on the new structure, was 
carefully modeled in outline and pro- 
portioned from the celebrated dome of 
the Hotes des Invalides in Paris, an 
architectural work of the highest 
order of merit. In fact the front of 
the structure since its completion in 
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1866, has been regarded by the archi- 
tects as one of the purest pieces of 
architecture in the country and it has 
a place in many of the leading works 
on that subject. 

Some of the contractors engaged in 
the remodeling were: Blaisdell & 
Pierce, Portsmouth, grading and foun- 
dation; Granite Railway Co., cut 
stone; Mead, Mason & Co., Concord, 
wood work; Phenix Iron Co., Phila- 
delphia, iron trusses and beams; Ly- 
man R. Fellows, mason work; Clary 
& Co., Boston, plastering and stucco 
work; Asa Cutting, Concord, paint- 
ing; John Eves, Concord, plumbing; 
J. L. Ross, Boston, furniture for 
representatives’ hall and senate cham- 
ber; Ford & Kimball, Concord, cast 
iron and doors for safes; Ware & Co., 
Boston, chairs and sofas in the senate 
chamber; E. Tarbell & Son, Boston, 
gas fixtures. 


The same causes which compelled 
the remodelling of the old state house 
in 1864~—’66 made necessary the build- 
ing of a new state house in 1909’10. 
The senate had been increased to 24 
members, the house, by the growth of 
the state as shown by the censuses of 
every decade from 1870 down to 1900, 
had gained in numbers to a member- 
ship of nearly 400. State officers and 
commissioners had multiplied until it 
became necessary to house them in 
blocks all through the business dis- 
trict. 

The bank commission was in the 
Minot block on School Street; the 
license commission in the James R. 
Hill building; the state laboratory of 
hygiene in the National State Capital 
Bank building; the railroad com- 
mission in the Governor Smith block; 
the state board of charities and correc- 
tions in Opera House Block; the office 
of the attorney-general in State block; 
the office of the fish and game com- 
mission wherever the members 
chanced to be; and in addition to all 
these the secretary of the state board 
of agriculture and of the state super- 
intendent of public instruction were 
housed in the state library building. 
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Various efforts were made to secure 
better accommodation within the past 
ten years, but none of them bore fruit 
until the legislature of 1909, impelled 
by the necessity of securing better and 
more adequate housing for the state 
officers and the property of the state, 
took hold of the matter in earnest and 
solved the problem by the enactment 
of legislation which has resulted in the 
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legislature near its close of a resolu- 
tion which in terms authorized the 
governor and council to carefully in- 
vestigate and report at the next ses- 
sion of the legislature the best method 
to be adopted in order to obtain suit- 
able offices and rooms for the house 
and senate committees; also suitable 
accommodations in the state house 
for the use of state officers, members 
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present splendid building, adequate 
for the needs of the state for the pres- 
ent and for many years to come, and 
a monument to all who have had offi- 
cial connection with the carrying out 
of the plans. 

The clamor for a change in the 
building, which to the minds of many 
who had studied the subject was ab- 
solutely necessary if the state was to 
be insured from irreparable loss should 
fire develop in the old building, 
reached a climax during the session of 
1903, resulting in the adoption by the 


of the legislature and the public, and 
to cause plans and estimates to be 
made of any changes or improvements 
they may recommend. 

Acting under this resolution Gov. 
Nahum J. Bachelder secured from 
Peabody & Stearns, the eminent ar- 
chitects of Boston, plans and esti- 
mates for an enlarged structure, 
which were reported to the legislature 
of 1905 under the provision of the res- 
olution. In his annual message to 
the legislature of that year Gov. John 
McLane said: “The proposed im- 
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provements in the state house meet 
with my unqualified approval. The 
exhaustive report of Governor Bachel- 
der and his council, which will soon be 
in your hands, states the reason and ar- 
guments why the work should be done 
at once, in a way convincing and un- 
answerable.” 

Reasons for the proposed change 
summarized were: 

“Life and property are exposed to 
danger from fire. 

“The senate chamber and repre- 
sentatives’ hall are difficult of access, 
inadequate in size and accommoda- 
tions for their present membership, and 
incapable of any rearrangement to 
give additional seats. 

“The committees of the senate and 
house of representatives, with three 
exceptions, cannot have suitable 
rooms for their deliberations. 

‘“‘A majority of the state offices can- 
not be provided with accomodations 
in the state house and are located in 
other buildings, at large expense for 
rentals and with great detriment to a 
convenient, suitable and economical 
transaction of public business. 

‘“‘An immediate enlargement of the 
state library building can be avoided 
if the space now occupied as a por- 
trait gallery and by state offices is 
made available for library purposes.”’ 

While no attention was paid to 
these recommendations by that legis- 
lature, these same plans, amplified, 
beautified and brought down to the 
requirements of the moment and of 
the immediate future were followed 
in the present building, giving New 
Hampshire one of the most suitable 
state capitols in the country, and at 
an expense so small in comparison 
with what other states have paid for 
their state houses that when the sum 
is mentioned to experts it is received 
with smiles of incredulity. 

Bills for an entirely new state house 
at an expense of $1,000,000 were in- 
troduced at the sessions of 1905 and 
1907 by Hon. Henry M. Baker of 
Bow, but they never passed beyond 
the committee stage. 

At the session of 1909, however, 
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action was precipitated by a bill in- 
troduced by Representative Danforth 
of Concord appropriating $1,000,000 
for a new state house in Concord 
which was followed by a bill of Rep- 
resentative Buffum of Winchester au- 
thorizing the enlargement and im- 
provement of the structure along the 
lines of the Bachelder report, and 
then came the proposition from Man- 
chester to give the state a new capitol 
building at a cost of $1,000,000, pro- 
vided the legislature would vote to 
remove the seat of government to 
that city, which was presented by 
Representative Hurd. 

All three bills were referred to the 
committee on public improvements of 
the house, of which Charles 8S. Emer- 
son of Milford was chairman. 

The action of Manchester revived 
the old strife and bitterness between 
the two cities engendered by the fight 
of 1864. Manchester’s claims for the 
capitol were presented by many of her 
most prominent business and profes- 
sional men, headed by _ ex-Gov. 
Charles M. Floyd and Walter M. 
Parker, while almost every man of in- 
fluence in Concord came to the de- 
fense of the right of the city in the 
building. Especially prominent in 
the proceedings which followed were 
Hon. George H. Moses, at present 
minister to Greece; Hon. Benjamin 
A. Kimball, Gen. Frank 8. Streeter, 
Hon. John M. Mitchell and others, 
who were efficiently backed in their 
efforts by the Concord Commercial 
Club, the Wonolancet Club and other 
organizations. 

The fight was short, sharp and de- 
cisive. The committee gave all a 
chance. to be heard exhaustively, and 
reopened the hearing several times in 
order to hear further arguments from 
the down river city. The members 
also went to Manchester upon invita- 
tion from that city and looked over 
the various locations suggested as 
sites for the structure in the event of 
favorable legislative action. 

While the hearings were in progress 
Chairman Emerson and his commit- 


‘tee, with the aid of experts, made an 
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investigation of the condition of the 
state house, the result of which con- 
vinced them that action was imper- 
ative, and when the matter finally 
came up for action it was voted to rec- 
ommend the rebuilding of the capi- 
tol in Concord on the lines suggested 
by the Bachelder report, which action 
was ratified by the house on March 
23 by a vote of 277 to 69, and by the 
senate seven days later by practically 
unanimous action. 
The text of the act follows: 


Section 1. That the state house be en- 
larged, remodeled, made fireproof so far as 
practicable, and suitably furnished, such en- 
largement, remodeling, fireproofing and fur- 
nishing to be made by and under the direction 
of the governor and council, who shall procure 
such plans and specifications as may be neces- 
sary to carry out the general plans and re- 
commendations submitted to the legislature 
of 1905-06 by Gov. Nahum J. Bachelder and 
the council in compliance with chapter 181, 
Laws of 1903, that a fireproof addition be 
erected and that the present building be en- 
larged and improved. The governor and 
council are hereby authorized to make such 
changes and modifications in said general 
plans or adopt such other plans as in their 
judgment the interests of the state may seem 
to require; and they are further authorized, 
if they deem it for the best interests of the 
state, to purchase or acquire necessary land, 
outside the present state house lot on which 
to erect a suitable heating plant for the state 
house and state library. 


Sect. 2. That, to provide for said enlarg- 
ing, remodeling, fireproofing, heating, and 
furnishing the state house the sum of four 
hundred thousand dollars be, and hereby is, 
raised and appropriated, said sum to be ex- 
pended under the direction of the governor 
and council, as provided in section 1. Pro- 
vided always, that the plan adopted by the 
governor and council shall be such as shall 
provide for the remodeling of the present 
building and the erection of all additions or 
appurtenances to the same within the ap- 
propriation herein made, and that the speci- 
fication shall limit the cost of the entire con- 
tract completed, giving to the state a building 
suitable and adequate to the needs of the 
state, to the sum of $400,000, and no con- 
tracts, agreements or understandings shall be 
approved by the governor and council for the 
purchase of land, the remodeling of the pres- 
ent building or for any other purpose whatso- 
ever, which in their entirety shall exceed the 
net cost to the state of $400,000 and the new 
or remodeled state house shall be completed 
and ready for occupancy by December 1, 
1910, at an expenditure within said ap- 
propriation. 
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The remainder of the act author- 
ized the issuance of bonds to the 
above amount, if needed, to provide 
for the expense. The act was ap- 
proved March 30, 1909. 

Under the conditions imposed of 
erecting a new structure of the mag- 
nitude called for by the plans and the 
remodeling of the old building, haste 
was necessary, and immediately upon 
the adjournment of the legislature 
Governor Quinby and his council took 
up the matter with Messrs. Peabody 
& Stearns and together the plans for 
the building were evolved at an esti- 
mated cost inside the sum placed at 
the disposal of the governor for the 
purpose. In doing this Governor 
Quinby brought into play all his busi- 
ness ability and sagacity and these, 
coupled with his rare administrative 
ability, accomplished what to others 
might have seemed an impossibility 
in meeting the conditions imposed and 
presenting to the state of New Hamp- 
shire the completed building ready 
for dedication almost three months 
before the expiration of the time 
limit. 

Immediately upon the completion 
of the plans and specifications for the 
addition in the rear of the old struc- 
ture by Messrs. Peabody & Stearns, 
who were continued as architects in 
charge of the whole work, bids were 
advertised, and on June 8, 1909, the 
contract was awarded to the Central 
Building Company of Worcester, 
Mass. 

From that ‘time until the 24th the 
contractors were engaged in getting 
their plant to the grounds and in col- 
lecting their men, and on July 24 
ground was broken. September 10 
saw the foundation of the walls com- 
pleted and on that day the corner- 
stone was laid without ceremony. 
Thereafter progress was rapid and not 
a day passed when a marked advance 
in progress was not made. 

No problems were presented here 
for solution except those incident to 
the erection of a building of granite, 
steel and concrete, with the weather 
of a New England winter -to contend 
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against, but despite the handicaps 
imposed the walls of the addition,161 
feet, ten inches on State Street, with a 
depth of 94 feet, four inches, and 
three stories high, were completed and 
covered in by midwinter, the walls 
plastered and ready for the finish in 
the early spring, and the completed 
structure occupied the first day of 
October, which is believed to be a rec- 
ord in construction for a building of 
the size and kind. 

The original contract price for the 
addition was $263,206 and it was 
specified that the building should be 
ready for occupancy on July 1, but 
when the figures for remodeling the 
old part were received it was found 
that marble could be used for wain- 
scoting in the corridors and that ma- 
hogany could be substituted for oak 
as a finish for the suite for the gover- 
nor and council. These with some 
other minor changes raised the cost 
of the new part to $274,913 and the 
contract time was extended to Sep- 
tember 15. 

The contract for remodeling the old 
state house, the changes in which in- 
cluded the erection of a third story in 
place of the mansard roof that topped 
the north and south wings and the 
enlargement of both the senate cham- 
ber and the house of representatives 
was also awarded to the Central 
Building Company on September 9, 
1909, for $73,988 and in this several 
problems were presented which tested 
the skill of both architects and 
builders. y 

The work of tearing out to make 
ready for the new work required by 
the plans, revealed a condition of af- 
fairs in the way of shoddy construc- 
tion that had they been known would 
have caused the instant condemna- 
tion of the entire building; and those 
who were permitted to study condi- 
tions marveled that no fatalities had 
attended its occupancy and that it 
had stood the stress of years without 
collapsing entirely. 

This defective condition greatly 
hampered the work of the contractors, 
as before they could proceed with the 
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construction of the third story they 
had to strengthen the building from 
the foundation up to enable it to 
safely carry the additional burden. 
The other problem calling for so- 
lution was the enlargement of repre- 
sentatives’ hall by the removal of the 
solid brick wall on the south side sup- 
porting the weight of the main roof 
and dome, and this involved en- 
gineering skill of the highest order. 
Heavy shores resting on jacks were 
erected to carry the weight of the roof 
and dome, and when these were in 
place the roof was lifted a half inch 
and held there until the immense 
steel girder, 40 feet in length, five feet 
high and weighing 26 tons, could be 
raised to the top of the building, 
rolled to and finally lifted into posi- 
tion on steel and masonry piers car- 
ried through from the basement and 
resting on concrete piers sunk deeply 
in the ground. Then the roof was 
lowered to its normal position and so 
accurately had the work been figured 
and performed that absolutely no 
injury resulted to the structure. 
This enabled the throwing of the 
corridor on the south side into the 
hall, thus giving the space needed for 
the estimated future increase of mem- 
bership, unless the voters of the state 
should so amend the constitution as 
to cut the size of the house to work- 
able proportion; the construction of 
proper coat and toilet rooms for the 
use of the representatives in the rooms 
formerly occupied by the judiciary 
committee of the house and as offices 
of the state board of health, and the 
installation of a gallery over these 
rooms, with seating accommodations 
for 250 people in comfortable opera 
chairs, and standing room for many 
more, and splendidly lighted by large 


‘windows on the south and east, which 


also served to give much needed light 
to the hall itself. 

To many the rearrangement of this 
hall is the crowning achievement of 
the architects, for from a dark, ill- 
ventilated room it has been trans- 
formed into a spacious assembly room, 
splendidly lighted and _ ventilated, 
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with walls and ceiling changed from 
dark and sombre colors to light and 
attractive tints, and with ceiling so 
strengthened as to render it abso- 
lutely safe for those who have to oc- 
cupy it in the making of new laws 
with each recurring two years. 

One feature that will be missed is 
the elaborate chandelier that has 
served since the house was remodeled 
in the sixties to illuminate the hall on 
dark afternoons and at nights, first 
with gas and later, when electricity 
came into the field, with that fluid. 
This has been replaced with eight 
bronze electroliers, pendant from the 
ceiling, each carrying a cluster of six 
100-candle power tungstens, with ad- 
ditional lights for the gallery, while 
around the walls at intervals are 90 
lamps, which should serve in any 
emergency that may arise to throw 
light on the proceedings. The house 
is heated by the indirect-direct meth- 
od, and is ventilated by ducts running 
from gratings in the ceilings to the 
exhaust fan operated by electric 
motors discharging into the court 
from an opening in the west gable. 

The senate chamber has been en- 
larged by taking into it the office 
formerly occupied by the sergeant-at- 
arms of that body and the senate 
committee room, giving a floor space 
of 35 by 44 feet, which has permitted 
the construction of a new and more 
commodious gallery for the conven- 
ience of spectators. Other changes 
are the removal of the president’s dias 
to the south side and the rearrange- 
ment of the desks. In the rear of the 
chamber are coat room, ante room and 
toilet room, while overhead in the 
third story are several commodious 
committee rooms which are among 
the best and most sightly in the entire 
building. 

The only change in Doric Hall has 
been the elimination of the stairways 
which formerly led to the halls above 
and the space thus gained has been 
added to the corridors leading to the 
new structure. The old offices re- 
main the same, with the exception of 
the three on the west side of the hall, 
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which have been merged into one 
large room by the removal of the 
partitions. 

There is a change in occupancy, 
however, except in the office of the 
state treasurer, which remains as 
heretofore, as under the new régime 
the adjutant-general takes the office 
of the secretary of state, the state 
board. of agriculture the council 
chamber, the Grand Army the main 
office of the adjutant-general, with 
the rear room given up to the phar- 
macy commission; while the large 
room is to be devoted to hearings of 
all kinds when the attendance would 
tax the accommodations afforded in 
other sections of the building. 

One other problem that presented 
itself and which was the subject of 
deep study on the part of the gov- 
ernor and his advisers, as well as the 
architects and builders, was that of 
heating the building. 

By the terms of the resolution as 
it passed the legislature the governor 
and council were authorized to pur- 
chase land and to erect thereon a cen- 
tral station for the heating not only of 
the state house but the state library 
and the new Historical Society build- 
ing as well. 

Negotiations were made for a lo- 
cation of the plant on the Dow prop- 
erty off Bridge Street, fronting on the 
right of way of the Boston & Maine 
Railroad. It was found, however, 
that the state could not get a clear 
title by reason of various lines of 
sewers which passed beneath and this 
was abandoned. 

Finally a solution was found in the 
erection of an addition in the court 
which permitted the placing of the 
four large boilers necessary in the 
basement, while the floor above per- 
mitted of a corridor directly connect- 
ing the elevators at the north and 
south ends, as well as three small 
rooms, which are used as an office by 
the janitor, the telephone exchange 
and a rest room for the use of the 
women employed in the various offices. 


The add tion, which is of the purest 
Concord granite from the yards of 
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Hon. John Swenson, consists of an 
extension of the north and south 
wings toward the west, these two ex- 
tensions being joined by a building 
fronting State Street. In short, the 
addition forms three sides of a court 
in the rear of the original state house. 
This gives a continuous series of of- 
fices throughout the three stories, 
fronting on the three streets, and an 
interior court lighting corridors and 
stairs and toilet rooms. There are no 
inside offices. 

The whole exterior is made to con- 
form to the general lines of the origi- 
nal state house building, but it has 
been beautified in a way to make it 
attractive. The line between the 
first and remaining stories has been 
broken by an elaborately carved frieze 
extending around the entire building 
by carved porches supported by mas- 
sive pillars over the entrances, and by 
the breaking up of the center section 
of the State Street facade with its 
treatment in rusticated effect on the 
first story, and by pillars with carved 
caps supporting the heavy cornice and 
arched window caps with carved key- 
stone. 

The entrances also add to the 
beauty of the structure with their 
massive granite approaches, the 
carved portal, the ornamental elec- 
tric light posts on either side, the 
porch with the frieze of lion’s heads, 
supported by pillars, and the granite 
balustrade surmounting the structure. 
A balustrade is also a prominent 
feature of the roof construction of 
both the new and old buildings. 

The entrance doors are of oak, also 
elaborately carved, while over them 
is a large fan light with ornamental 
grill in front to soften the light rays 
passing to the interior. The doors 
open into vestibules, which lead to 
the main corridors. 

The walls of the court are faced 
with light brick. The two archives 
rooms in the offices of the secretary of 
state and the state registrar of vital 
statistics, each 20 by 29 feet, are also 
lined with light brick and form a 
secure depository, the floors and ceil- 
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ings being supported by steel beams 
and the windows having shutters, so 
that these rooms, fitted for daily work 
are in reality fireproof vaults. There 
are nine other vaults of smaller size, 
three of them being in the basement 
for storage purposes. 

The building is thoroughly fire- 
proof in all its parts. Partitions, 
where not of brick, are of terra cotta 
blocks; the floors are constructed 
with brick arches in the first floors and 
flat terra cotta arches for the other 
floors and the roof, all the steel being 
protected by terra cotta. 

A feature of the building is the 
corridors forming a continuous passage 
about the new structure, and connect- 
ing at the ends with the corridors of 
the old building. These corridors are 
ten feet in width, with floors of terrazo 
paving, wainscoted in Vermont 
marble and with paneled ceilings 
broken at intervals by arches. They 
are lighted electrically by heavy 
bronze lamps suspended from the 
ceilings by bronze chains with lights 
enclosed in heavy glass globes. 

Entering the building from the 
south the first suite of two offices and 
vault to the right are occupied by the 
state board of health and the state 
registrar of vital statistics; and the 
last office by Joseph S. Matthews of 
the treasury department, who has in 
charge the assessment and collection 
of the succession and _ inheritance 
taxes. 

To the left and turning through the 
main corridor are the suites of the 
state superintendent of public instruc- 
tion and of the license commission 
while on the north side are the offices 
of the insurance commissioner, the 
railroad commission, and the labor 
commissioner. 

The main entrance corridors on 
both sides lead to the Otis elevators 
running through wells extending from 
the basement to the roof of iron grill 
work, artistically wrought and 
painted a verde green, around which 
are built the iron stairways with 
marble treads and wainscoting of the 
same material. The power used to 
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drive these elevators is electricity, the 
current being taken from the wires of 
the Concord Electric Company, 
which are brought into the main 
switchboard, located in the basement 
in a room especially constructed for 
such use, through an underground con- 
duit, and from thence led to the oper- 
ating engines. 

The lighting of the entire structure 
’ is also controlled from the same sta- 
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On the cross corridor connecting 
stairways and elevators are the three 
rooms mentioned above, which draw 
their lights from the court, the only 
ones in the building so to do, while on 
the main corridors on the inside are 
commodious and finely appointed 
toilet rooms, as well as rooms for the 
use of the janitors. This arrange- 
ment is carried out on all three floors. 

On the second floor on the south are 





Council Chamber 


tion, but there are ten stations for lo- 
cal control, six at various points in the 
new and four in the old building, in 
addition to the wall switches. 

The cars are of steel, six by eight 
feet and eight and one-half feet high. 
Both elevators have been tested to 
the maximum capacity specified in 
the contract and are equipped with 
safety devices which are believed to 
absolutely insure against possibility of 
accident. 


the offices and vault of the secretary 
of state, and the office of the state 
auditor, while at the elevator and 
stair landing at this end of the build- 
ing are entrances to the cloak rooms 
and .to the hall of representatives. 

The front of the building is devoted 
entirely to the governor’s suite, which 
includes the governor’s office, the 
council chamber, the anteroom, and 
the toilet room. On the north side 
are the rooms of the state board,/of 
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charities and corrections and commit- 
tee rooms, while on the east is the 
entrance to the senate suite. 

It is in the governor’s suite that the 
architects have wrought their master- 
piece. Designed and arranged with 
true artistic sense, down to the small- 
est detail of finishing and furnishing, 
it presents a picture in its rare com- 
bination and blending of colorings 
that is at once a delight and a satis- 
faction. 

The finish of all the rooms devoted 
to executive business, the wainscot- 
ing, doors, door frames and window 
casings, is in mahogany of uniform 
shade, while in the council chamber 
there is a heavy cornice of the same 
material. The walls are laid out in 
panels and are tinted in green, with 
the moulding painted in contrasting 
color to accentuate the effect, while 
the ceiling in lighter shade adds to the 
perfect harmony of the whole color 
scheme of red and green. 

A heavy rug of green velvet covers 
the quartered oak floor. The drap- 
eries over the three large windows 
looking out into North State Street 
are of heavy green velvet lined with 
corn colored silk, with lambrequins, 
bearing in their centers the great seal 
of the state done in colors. The por- 
tiéres covering the sliding doors sep- 
arating the chamber from the gov- 
ernor’s room on the south and the 
anteroom on the north are of the same 
material. 

In the center of the east side, en- 
closed in an elaborately carved man- 
tel, is a fireplace with front of Alps 
Green Vermont marble and hearth of 
red tile, and in the panel over the 
mantle hangs the speaking likeness of 
Governor Quinby executed by Rich- 
ard 8. Merryman of New York, while 
the portraits of other chief executives 
adorn the walls on both sides of the 
room. ' 

The radiators have been placed in 
recesses under the windows and are 
hidden from sight by bronze screens, 
which give an added effect to the 
general scheme. 

The massive furniture is all in ma- 
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hogany. The large table to be used by 
the council in the transaction of busi- 
ness is placed in the center of the 
room. Around it are the chairs of the 
councilors, with the governor’s chair 
at the head, all in mahogany, up- 
holstered in Spanish leather, and each 
bearing on its back in colors the seal of 
the state in shield. 

Between the council table and the 
windows is placed the desk and chair 
of the secretary of state, while the re- 
mainder of the furniture is grouped 
about the room. 

The lighting arrangement, both for 
the chamber and the other rooms in 
the suite, is superb in its scope. In 
the former there are 24 wall and 24 
ceiling lights, the lamps being of 
bronze and in design in keeping with 
the general plan. In the governor’s 
office and anteroom there are four 
wall and eight ceiling lights, making 
a total of 60 lights that can be brought 
into play in the event of the rooms 
being thrown together for an evening 
meeting or function of any kind. 

In the governor’s office and ante- 
room the furniture, finishings, fittings 
and decorations are of the same gen- 
eral description as those in the cham- 
ber, while in the former there are two 
large bookcases of mahogany, built into 
the walls of the room. The window 
sills in all of the departments are of 
Tennessee marble. 

On the top floor on the south side 
is the entrance to the house gallery 
and following around are the offices 
of the state highway engineer, the 
state laboratory of hygiene, a com- 
mittee room, the office of the forestry 
commission, the offices of the bank 
commission, as well as the offices of 
the fish and game commission, the 
board of equalization and the at- 
torney-general; while entrance is had 
from this end of the building to the 
committee rooms in the third story 
over the senate wing. 

The entrances to the old building 
on all three floors are protected by 
heavy tin covered doors, so arranged 
that in the event of a fire in either 
part the heat will melt a fusible plug 
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and allow them to close automatically, 
thus affording a perfect shield. 

The interior finish throughout is of 
quartered oak and the floors where 
not of terrazo are of rift hard pine. 

The main building is heated 
throughout by the _ indirect-direct 
method, with radiators controlled by 
thermostats, so that any degree of heat 
desired may be maintained. The 
radiators are placed in all cases under 
the windows, and over them are 
placed slabs of Vermont marble so 
arranged that by opening the window 
to the height of the sill the air from 
outside is drawn in and through the 
radiator and is discharged into the 
room, while the foul air is taken out 
through ducts and is drawn to the top 
of the building by fans operated by 
electric motors located in pent houses 
on the roof. Perfect ventilation of 
the toilet rooms is also secured in the 
same manner. The plumbing con- 
forms to the best sanitary standards. 

In the corridors on each floor are 
three reels of firehose, each 100 feet in 
length, attached to the high service 
system of water supply and ready for 
instant service, and the building has 
been piped for vacuum cleaning in 
order that the system may be in- 
stalled if at any time the equipment is 
authorized. 

In addition to all that has been 
mentioned above all the exposed wood 
work of the old state house, including 
the dome, has been painted in tint to 
match the granite of the addition, and 
the eagle given a new coating of gold. 

The new building is of somewhat 
simple form and without any display, 
but has been very carefully studied 
in both its architectural and utilita- 
rian details. 


In the carrying out of the great 
work laid upon him by the legislature 
so successfully, Governor Quinby has 
been ably assisted at all times by the 
members of his council, Alonzo M. 
Foss of Dover, Dr. H. W. Boutwell of 
Manchester, Albert Annett of Jaffrey, 
James G. Fellows of Pembroke and 
Lyford A. Merrow of Ossipee. 

Much of the detail of supervision 
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of the work as it progressed and the 
arrangement of the building for occu- 
pancy has been conducted by Hon. 
Edward N. Pearson, secretary of 
state. The architects, as well as 
President Miner of the Central Build- 
ing Company, have personally super- 
vised the work, making frequent vis- 
its to the city for the purpose of in- 
spection. John R. McDonald served 
as inspector of granite and construc- 
tion during the laying up of the walls, 
while Thomas Keenan of Boston 
served in a similar capacity in the 
finish of the building. 

The superintendent of construction 
for the Central Building Company 
has been Michael E. Sullivan, who 
was sent here to take charge of the 
Historical Society building, and was 
detailed to the state house immedi- 
ately the contract was signed by the 
governor. The fact that the building 
was constructed in a solid, substantial 
manner and in record time is proof 
sufficient of his ability and the wisdom 
of his selection. 

The maximum of workmen em- 
ployed was 200. 

Those who have designed, built, 
fitted and furnished the new capitol 
are: 


Architects, 
Boston. 

General contractor, Central Build- 
ing Company, Worcester, Mass. 

Granite, John Swenson, Concord. 

Structural steel, American Bridge 
Company, Boston, Mass. 

Ornamental iron work, A. B. Rob- 
ins Iron Company, Norfolk Downs, 
Quincy, Mass. 


Peabody & Stearns, 


Marble, Puffer Manufacturing 
Company, Boston, Mass. 

Plastering, Davis Brown, New 
York City. 


Electric wiring, M. B. Foster Elec- 
tric Company, Boston, Mass. 

Plumbing, W. G. Cornell Company, 
Boston. 

Terra cotta, National Fire Proofing 
Company, Boston. 

Brick, Samuel Holt, Concord; yel- 
low brick, Fisk Pressed Brick Com- 
pany, Boston. 
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Ventilation, Bradlee-Chapman 
Company, Boston. 

Steam heating, M. E. Clifford & 
Co., Concord, for Bradlee-Chapman 
Company, Boston. 

Hardware, P. & F. Corbin, New 
Britain, Conn. 

Painting, Daniels-Howlett & Co., 
Boston. 

Asphalt floors in laboratory, Simp- 
son Bros. Corporation, Boston. 

Granite and wood carving, John 
Evans Company, Boston. 

Finish, Building Finish Company, 
Worcester, Mass. 

Plate glass, Pittsburg Plate Giass 
Company Pittsburg, Pa. 

Terrazo paving, Galassi Brothers, 
Boston. 

Roofing, George A. 
Worcester, Mass. 

Elevators, Otis Elevator Company, 
Boston. 

Automatic heating control, Johnson 
Service Company, Boston. 


Barnard, 
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Electric lighting fixtures, McKenny 
& Waterbury, Boston. 

Painting exterior of old state house, 
including the dome, and regilding 
eagle, Fred Rollins, Concord. 

Trucking, George L. Theobald. 

Council chamber furniture, Shaw 
Furniture Company, Boston, Mass. 

Office furniture, Doten-Dunton 
Desk Company, Boston. _ 

Book cases, Derby Desk Company, 
Boston, Mass. 

Carpets and rugs, John H. Pray & 
Sons’ Company, Boston, Mass. 

Draperies, portiéres and rugs in 
council chamber, Allen & Hall Com- 
pany, Boston, Mass. 

Steel vault fittings, Van Dorn Iron 
Company, Cleveland, O. 

Window shades, J. M. Stewart «& 
Sons’ Company, Concord. 

Electric lamps, Concord Electric 
Company. ‘a 

Vault doors, Hall]Safe Company, 
New York. 


Whatever Ils, Ils Best 


By Ella Wentworth Richardson. 


God leadeth us through many a devious way, 
Sometimes in thorny paths beset with 
Dangerous snares, anon o’er rocky steeps 
Where sharp stones bruise the tender 


Shrinking feet. 


Yet on and on, impelled 


By some strange power, we fain must go, 
Groping in darkness, battling with despair, 
Until the height is reached; When, just 
Beyond us lies a level plain, brilliant 

With sunlight, rich with song and bloom; 
And lo, what seemed to us as crosses 

Heavy to be borne, have proved as blessing, 
Showing us the way to larger light, and 
Purer, higher life, where tumults cease 

And passion’s waves all tempest tossed 

Are stilled; and, glorious Love that 
Springeth from the source of Life itself 

The one Great God, the Universal Truth, 
Shines o’er our path, illumines all 

Our way, and so we know ‘“‘Whatever is, is best.’’ 




















State louse Dedication 


Formal Exercises in Representatives Hall, 
: October 25, 1910 


The enlarged and remodeled New 
Hampshire State House, was thrown 
open to the public and formally de- 
dicated on Tuesday, October 25, 
prominent citizens from all parts of 
the State being in attendance. 

People began to arrive at an early 
hour and found the building open 
and ready for inspection, the in- 
cumbents of the various offices being 
in their respective positions, includ- 
ing the members of the several 
boards and commissions, all of whom 
cordially welcomed the people as they 
made the rounds of the building. 
Universal approval of the work ac- 
complished by the governor and 


council through the architects, con-- 


tractors and builders was manifest, 
and the general remark was one of 
wonder that so much had been ac- 
complished within the limits of the 
legislative appropriation, and what 
had been accomplished had been so 
well done. 

From 10 to 11 o’clock a. m. a con- 
cert by Nevers’ Second Regiment 
Band was in progress in front of the 
State House, and from 11 to 12 Gov. 
Henry B. Quinby and the executive 
council, attended by the Governor’s 
staff, held a reception in the elegant 
new council chamber, which is gen- 
erally pronounced one of the finest 
rooms of the kind in the country. 

At 12 o’clock the formal dedicatory 
exercises were in order in Repre- 
sentatives Hall, Governor Quinby pre- 
siding, and the speakers of the day, 
who included Hon. David Cross of 
Manchester, the oldest living man 
who has served in the legislative de- 
partment of the government, who 
was a member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives in 1848, and many times, 
later; United States Senator Jacob 
H. Gallinger; ex-Senator William E. 
Chandler, who was Speaker of the 





House in 1863 and 1864; ex-Congress- 
man Hosea W. Parker, who was a 
representative in 1859 and 1860; 
Hon. Samuel D. Felker of Rochester, 
the ‘minority leader during the last 
legislative session, and ex-Governor 
Nahum J. Bachelder, during whose 
administration the plans for the en- 
largement and remodeling of the 
building were authorized and _ pro- 
cured, occupying with him seats on 
the speaker’s rostrum; while the 
spacious hall was filled with a deeply 
interested audience, including repre- 
sentative citizens from all parts of the 
State, with many ladies. 

A selection by Nevers’ Band was 
the opening number, after which 
prayer was offered by the chaplain of 
the day, Rev. Edwin B. Snow, pastor 
of the Unitarian Church of Concord, 
in the following words: 

Prayer by Rev. Edwin B. Snow 

Almighty and ever-loving God, we 
come before thee to dedicate this 
House. Thou in whose name our 
fathers builded the State, look gra- 
ciously upon their children’s handi- 
work. Accept this House as an of- 
fering unto thee,—for the service of 
man, which is ever the service best 
pleasing in thy sight. Grant us thy 
presence today; and be thou ever in 
this place, to guide by thy Spirit those 
who here deliberate upon affairs of 
State. Make them just and faithful, 
wise and good. 

To those who frame our laws, give 
judgment, industry and social vision; 
and a sobering sense of their respon- 
sibility. Here may no act be done 
through passion or fear, through 
greed or vainglory, through trickery 
or bribe. Here may no power, of 
person or of pelf, usurp the power 
which is the people’s own. May 
these new white walls, glistening in 





REV. EDWIN B. SNOW 
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their purity, typify an equal purity 
within their shelter. And to those 
who administer our laws, give cour- 
age and consecration and common 
sense; make them the people’s ser- 
vants, not a party’s, not a man’s. 
Here, without favor and without fear, 
may the people’s will be done. Here 
may wrong be righted,and the poor 
and the oppressed find equal hearing 
with the rich and powerful. Here, 
at the heart of our Commonwealth, 
may the best traditions of the past 
be upheld and conserved; the best 
improvements of the present be con- 
sidered and tried, and: may the 
experience of every day lead to steady 
advancement in the future. May all 
that makes for the peace, prosperity 
and progress of our people find here its 
expression. And above all make 
honor and truth to reign in this place 
supreme. Make our House of State a 
House of thy Righteousness. Amen. 


Governor Quinby then addressed 
the assemblage as follows, after which 
each speaker, in the order named, 
delivered his address, nearly two hours 
in all being occupied by the addresses: 


Governor Quinby’s Address 
Ladies and Gentlemen: 


It is my happy privilege as governor of our 


splendid state to welcome you, its citizens, to 
its capital and to its capitol, and to invite you, 
who are all vitally interested in everything re- 
lating to our progress and our prosperity as a 
commonwealth, especially perhaps as to our 
expenditures, to inspect this state house 
which the present legislature authorized your 
governor and council to rebuild and for which 
purpose they appropriated the sum of four 
hundred thousand dollars, providing for an 
issue of bonds of that amount. 


The task of reconstruction has been labo- 
rious and exacting and the details have been 
almost endless, requiring much time and much 
consideration, both of which have been cheer- 
fully and promptly given by all concerned in 
the work; the councillors leaving their own 
affairs at every call, and also the secretary 
of state, whose services have been invaluable, 
his interminable duties, to contribute by 
their efforts to make this edifice, what I be- 
lieve you will find it, a most beautiful build- 
ing, and one which, in every way, will meet 
the requirements of the state for many years 
to come; and which fully represents the 
money which has been expended upon it; our 
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endeavors being directed to the practice of 
economy, while securing at the same time 
what was necessary and, as far as we could 
afford, artistic. 

We have complied with the provisions of 
the act providing for this work and have not 
only completed it far ahead of the time limit, 
but also within the appropriation, paying for 
it with current funds, thus avoiding the issue 
of bonds and at the same time leaving it free 
from debt. 

The executive branch of the state govern- 
ment now presents for your examination a 
tangible account of its stewardship in the 
form of this completed structure, with full 
confidence that it will meet with your ap- 
proval and that this occasion will be a pleas- 
ant and memorable one for us all. 


Address of Hon. David Cross 


Governor Quinby, Councilors, Men and Women 
of New Hampshire: 


The state house is finished. The capitol of 
the state of New Hampshire enlarged and 
beautified, adapted and fitted for legislative 
and routine official business, is ready for occu- 
pation. The work in every part is well done. 

The state was fortunate in its executive de- 
partment, in its architects and builders, and 
the whole work is creditable to the parties 
engaged and to the state of New Hampshire. 
I have good authority for saying that not a 
stone has been moved, not a change made 
without the watchful supervision of the gov- 
ernor and his executive council. The archi- 
tects, whose reputations are world wide, have 
added another beautiful and complete struc- 
ture to their long list now adorning the cities of 
many states. 

We rededicate this old state house with its 
many additions and its improvements, its 
history and traditions. First, we dedicate it 
as a place fit and convenient for making the 
laws of the state for the next fifty years. 
We dedicate it as an offiical building for the 
governor and council and other executive 
officers. 

Governor Quinby, I congratulate you that 
you are the chief magistrate of New Hamp- 
shire at a point of time in its history when all 
things political, religious and social seem to be 
in a sort of ferment; when old things seem to 
be passing away and new things are coming 
upon us with a rapidity never before seen or 
known. It is a day of anxiety on the part of 
some, of fear on the part of many and of doubt 
upon the minds of a few, but I hail it as the 
brightest era in the history of the state, and 
in fact in the history of the world. 

The husks and shreds of old theories, of old 
superstitions, old fears, are falling off, and life 
at its best is coming forth purified and en- 
nobled. The people of New Hampshire today 
are in better condition than ever before; the 
pon of tomorrow and in future years will 

e in better condition than today. Partisan- 
ship in political and religious circles is less 
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than seventy-five years ago; the bitterness and 
bigotry of sects, the idolatry of creeds, the 
fear and almost worship of names are becom- 
ing gradually less and less, and I can see in 
vision the truth of the prophetic words of 
Julia Ward Howe recently spoken when she 
said: “One night recently 1 experienced a 
sudden awakening. I had a vision of a new 
era which was to dawn for mankind. I saw 
men and women of every clime working like 
bees to unwrap the evils of society and to dis- 
cover and to apply the remedies and also to 
find the influences that should best counteract 
evil and its attending sufferings.” 

The first state house was completed here in 
1819—91 years ago. Ninety-one years seems 
a long time and vet it does not exceed the life 
or the memory of some of us here today To 
me the past ninety-one years seem but a brief, 
bright period of time; childhood, manhood 
and age coming quietly, gently and yet with 
most joyful and happy feet as the days and 
years have come and gone. 

I cannot tell you about the dedication of 
the state house in 1819. I was then living in 
Weare and do not believe that I had an invi- 
tation to take part in the services. 

Occasionally we hear disagreeable, mourn- 
ful lamentations over decadence in country 
towns, of abandoned farms, of falling off in 
attendance upon church services, of young 
men and women leaving their country homes 
for city life, of dishonesty in politics and dis- 
honesty in business and a sort of gloomy re- 
frain, in the hackneyed words: ‘“Times are 
not as they used to be! Oh, for the good old 
days of our fathers!’ 

1 submit that while there is possibly some 
reason for the lamentations with some people 
in some quarters, on the whole everything is 
better than it was. 

Let me call your attention to some of the 
changes, some of the improvements, from 1819 
to 1910 in New Hampshire. 

I have lived through these intervening 
years. I have seen and known something of 
the political, social and legal life in New 
Hampshire for these years. 

Consider that a Roman Catholic under the 
constitution and laws of New Hampshire 
could not hold office in state or town from 
1819 to within a few years past; that for a 
portion of the time a man to hold office must 
belong to a particular church; that for a man 
to be a representative in the legislature he 
must be the owner of real estate. In 1848 ] 
was obliged to obtain a deed of real estate to 
qualify me as a representative to the legis- 
lature. 

Chief Justice Richardson in 1836 delivered 
a decision of the supreme court of this state 
and is reported in Poor v. Poor, 8 N. H. 314, 
as follows: ‘lhe legal existence ‘and authority 
of a wife are suspended during the continuance 
of the matrimonial union. All her personal 
property vests in her husband and he is 
made answerable for her debts contracted 
before marriage and during the continuance of 
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the union. He is also responsible for crimes 
committed by her in his presence, the law 
not considering her in such a case as acting by 
her own will, but by his compulsion. He is 
answerable for all torts and frauds committed 
by her and if committed in his company, he 
alone is answerable. He is the head of the 
house to whom as such she is subordinate.” 

At this time a promissory note given to her 
was the property of the husband. It was 
decided in the case of Tucker ». Gordon, 
reported in the 5th N. H. Reports, that a 
husband has the control of a legacy given 
generally to the wife and may release or assign 
it by deed to which she is not a party, and 
payment to her is no bar to an action brought 
by him. She could not make a will, she could 
not make a contract. She had the strange 
position of a being without existence, one 
whose identity is suspended or sunk in the 
status of her husband. 

The wife, not fully emancipated until the 
statutes of 1860 and 1876, is now an independ- 
ent person entitled to the control of her 
property, real and personal, the same as her 
husband to his property. 

The statutes of the stave and the de- 
cisions of the courts have modified and 
changed procedure in the trial of civil and 
crimina] cases. The technicalities of the com- 
mon law have been removed and the rights of 
individuals and of corporations before the 
courts are considered and decided upon prin- 
ciples of equity and justice, and not as form- 
erly upon technicalities and old common law 


es. 

Consider the Jaw of inheritance in 1819 and 
many subsequent years, giving to the wife 
one third of personal property and the use of 
a portion of the real estate, and the law now, 
providing liberally for the wife and justly for 
the heirs. Consider the law in regard to the 
collection of debts and of poor debtors in 1819 
and many subsequent years. The household 
goods, the bed and bedding upon which the 
man slept could be attached and sold to pay 
debts, and the man himself liable to imprison- 
ment in the county jail. The poor of the town 
called “town’s poor,” were in fact sold at 
public auction. The names were presented 
to the annual town meeting and then these 
poor unfortunates, who had not the means of 
living, were called by name and the question 
of the moderator in each case was, ‘‘Who 
will take and board this person for the next 
year at the smallest weekly sum?” The bid- 
ding would commence from $3 to $2 or $1 or 
less per week and the lowest bidder was con- 
sidered the winner of the prize. Contrast 
this, I say, with the accommodations at 
Goffstown county farm, with its three-story 
brick buildings, the sanitary conditions, the 
hospital arrangements and all the means of 
living that. ordinary people could wish or 
expect. 

Contrast a state or national election from 
1819 to 1850 and read the newspapers of that 
period, the bitter personal attacks upon can- 
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didates, the appeals to prejudice and the ways 
and means resorted to for party success. 
Consider the strange, wild, hard-cider, ‘“Tip- 
pecanoe-and-Tyler-too” canvass of 1840 or the 
Know Nothing canvass of 1855, and contrast 
these elections and others before and after 
with the dignified, sensible and argumenta- 
tive canvass now going on in this state be- 
tween the two candidates for governor. 

Visit the homes all over the state and con- 
trast them now with 1819, the country home, 
itself or its neighbor, provided with telephone, 
with daily mail and daily newspaper, within 
easy reach of railroad. 

Consider improvements in the medical pro- 
fessional education and in the means of heal- 
ing the sick, the doctor of 1819 with his saddle 
bags, his canthook to extract teeth, his pills 
and blisters or calomel to prescribe and his 
knife to bleed, with the educated physician 
today, and his knowledge and methods. 
Consider the remedies to deaden pain, the 
trained nurse to watch and care for the sick. 

The public conscience today is more sen- 
sitive and more reliable than ever before. 
Think of the public sentiment that tolerated 
the open, visible hanging of criminals while a 
multitude of men and women assembled, en- 
joying it as a holiday; of the public sentiment 
in regard to the hours of labor; the care for 
the insane, the poor, the sick, the children and 
criminals; the change in country towns in the 
sale and use of intoxicating liquors; and mark 
the advance! 

It is said by some that the churches of the 
country towns have become feeble, and but a 
few are enlisted in their service. That is true, 
but yet if you consider the church service in 
1819 and for years afterwards as I saw it; the 
house without fire in winter at first and later 
poorly heated, the long frightful sermons, 
forenoon and afternoon, and the doctrines ad- 
vanced and advocated, you would say with 
me, “I rejoice that such preaching and such 
doctrines are not proclaimed or believed 
today.” 

I have not time to enumerate a tithe of the 
advance and improvements of today com- 
pared with 1819 and subsequent years. 

I was here in 1833 and saw Andrew Jackson 
with Martin Van Buren and others; I saw the 
multitudes of people coming on foot and in 
carriage to look upon the president and other 
distinguished men and I can realize something 
of the great change between that day and 
last Saturday when Ex-President Roosevelt 
came to this state and within a few hours ad- 
dressed multitudes of people in Manchester, 
Concord and Nashua. 


A few days ago there was a meeting at 
The Hague to consider questions affecting 
the rights of nations and to decide by ap- 


peals to reason rather than resort to war. 


Last week a few men in Washington con- 
tributed a million dollars for Young Men’s 
Christian Association buildings in different 
parts of the world. 

Individuals, men and women, are working 
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today as never before, separately and in as- 
sociation, for the destruction of evil, for the 
relief of suffering and for the advancement and 
improvement of all classes and conditions of 
men. 

The leading Christian Protestant churches 
are beginning to cast away the differences of 
doctrines and to work in unity for the better- 
ment of mankind. Everything seems bright 
and hopeful for the future. We need have no 
fear, we need have no doubt. The people of 
this state with the people of the world will 
advance and improve with every passing year. 

With the singer of the “Battle Hymn of the 
Republic,” I seem to see, I can see in vision 
men stoop to raise their fellows and lift them 
higher, higher, and yet higher. 

Men and women of New Hampshire, the 
record of the beginnings, the progress and the 
achievements of the people of this state is 
made up and now in this ninety-fourth year 
of my living among you, I bring greetings of 
thanksgiving for the past, satisfaction with 
the life, work, and purpose of the present, and 
I hail in prophetic vision a better and brighter 
future for all who may follow us. 


Senator Gallinger’s Address 


In the year 1782 the general court began to 
hold its sessions in Concord, the first session 
being held in the meeting house at the north 
end of the town, but on account of the cold 
an adjournment was taken to a room in a 
nearby store. In 1790 the town voted to 
raise the sum of one hundred pounds for 
building a house for the accommodation of 
the general-court. This building was called 
the town house. The interior contained two 
rooms, one for the house’ of representatives 
and the other for the senate, with some small 
committee rooms and a limited gallery for 
spectators. The probabilities are that this 
building continued to be used by the general 
court until the year 1819, three years after 
Concord became the permanent seat of the 
state government, and in which year the state 
house was built on the site it now occupies, 
where it will doubtless continue to stand, in 
some form or other, all through the years, a 
reminder of the glories of the past, a satis- 
faction to the present generation, and‘an in- 
spiration to those who in the years to come 
will fill the places in the government of the 
state soon to be vacated by those who now 
occupy them. 

Others will tell the history of the building, 
and of its reconstruction and enlargement 
from time to time, and will point out the good 
work that has been done in its rebuilding dur- 
ing the past two years. I wil] content myself 
by briefly calling attention to the progress of 
events, in state and nation, since the structure 
was first occupied, 91 years ago. 


When the state house was completed in 
1819 illuminating gas had been in use only 
seven years, the first city to be lighted by gas 
being London in the year 1812. 
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The state house was completed in the same 
year that the first steamship that ever crossed 
the Atlantic Ocean sailed from Savannah, 
Ga., making the voyage to Liverpool in 25 
days, part of the time being propelled by 
steam and part of the time by sail. 

The state house had been occupied: six 
years before a passenger railway had been 
put in operation, the first one being a short 
line between Stockton and Darlington, in 
England. In 1827 a crude railway was opened 
between Quincy and Boston, but it was only 
used to transport granite for the Bunker Hill 
monument. 

The first locomotive engine used on an 
American railroad suitable for carrying pas- 
sengers was in 1829, the road being an ex- 
perimental affair, constructed by the Hudson 
and Delaware Canal Company. The engine 
was imported from England. - 

In 1830 the first division of the Baltimore 
& Ohio railroad was opened, extending from 
Baltimore to Ellicott’s Mills, a distance of 15 
miles, horse power being employed, which con- 
tinued until 1832. 

The first fully equipped passenger train 
was put on by the Mohawk and Hudson rail- 
road in 1831, running between Albany and 
Schenectady. It was hauled by asteam-power 
engine, imported from England, and named 
the “John Bull.” 

The state house was eight years old when 
friction matches were first made, and 12 years 
before chloroform was discovered, which, 
however, was not used until 1847. In 1832, 
Morse conceived the idea of the electric tele- 
graph, which was patented in France in 1838 
and in this country in 1840, the first message 
being sent by Morse in 1844 from Washington 
to Baltimore. 

The first Baldwin locomotive, ‘Old Iron- 
sides,” was built in 1832, the first Atlantic 
cable was laid in 1858, and in the same year 
the printing telegraph was invented and paper 
pulp was made from wood. 

In 1850 coal oil was discovered in the 
United States, and in that year Moses G. 
Farmer, a New Hampshire man, subdivided 
the electric current through a number of 
lamps, and lighted the first building by 
electricity. 

We waited until 1861 for the first passenger 
elevator, until 1869 for the airbrake, until 
1871 for the Hoe perfecting printing press, 
and until 1873 for the first car coupler. 

In 1876 Alexander Graham Bell invented 
the telephone, and in 1877 Edison followed 
with the phonograph. 

The first electric railway was installed in 
Berlin in 1879, and six years later (1885) the 
first electric railway in America was put in 
operation between Baltimore and Hampden. 


Since that time the graphophone and the 
kinetoscope have been invented, the steam 
turbine has come into use, the Mergenthaler 
linotype machine has been perfected, X-rays 
discovered, wireless telegraphy and wireless 
telephones have been successfully used, the 
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wonderful development of the automobile 
industry has been accomplished, and the nav- 
igation of the air rendered comparatively safe. 

These are a few of the things that have been 
given to the world since our state house was 
first occupied. What a revelation it would be 
to good Governor Plumer and his council, 
who chose the lot on which the state house 
stands, if they could return and see the mag- 
nificent structure that is now being rededi- 
cated, and.learn of the wonderful things that 
have come to pass since they departed this 
life. Those men acted well their part in their 
day and generation, just as those who now 
fill their places are being animated by lofty 
purposes and high ideals, with a view to the 
further progress and development of our 
state. 

When the New Hampshire state house was 
first occupied the members came to the capi- 
tol either by stage coach, by carriage, on 
horseback or on foot, The first railroad 
chartered in New Hampshire (the Concord 
road) was in the year 1835, 16 years after the 
state house was completed. At that time all 
passengers and freight between Boston and 
the Canada line were carried by coaches and 
wagons over the turnpike roads, stage taverns 
being scattered along the lines at frequent 
intervals. Then the men who represented 
New Hampshire at Washington traveled by 
stage coach, in striking contrast to the rapid 
and luxurious modes of travel of the present 
day. It is true that from 1814 to 1842 boats 
navigated the Merrimack River from Con- 
cord to Boston, being in charge of the ‘‘Mer- 
rimack Boating Company.” So far as I can 
ascertain the boats did not carry passengers, 
and in these days of criticism of railroad rates 
it is interesting to note the fact that in 1815 
the freight rates between Boston and Concord 
were on the upward trip twelve dollars per 
ton, and downward eight dollars. They were 
gradually reduced until they reached in 1841 
five dollars per ton upward and four dollars 

r ton downward. These were the “good old 

ays,” about which we frequently hear. 

The population of New Hampshire in 1820 
was 244,161, a little more than one half of 
what it is today. Manchester was a little vil- 
lage containing a population of 761, Nashua 
had 1,142, and Concord 2,838. Manchester 
has now a population of 70,033, Nashua 
26,005, and Concord rising 22,000. 


In 1819 the receipts of the Concord post- 
office were $150 per annum, while they now 
aggregate $85,000 per annum. In 1819, 
Postmaster Low did the work of the office, 
while at the present time there are 67 salaried 
employees, exclusive of the postmaster. 
There are also 17 rural routes, 250 square 
miles, or more than one fifth of the area of 
Merrimack County, being supplied with mail 
from the Concord office. And the same de- 
velopment of the postal service has taken 
place in the country as a whole. In 1820 the 
postal revenue of the government was $1,111,- 
927 and the expenditures $1,160,926. In 
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1910 the receipts are $224,128,657 and the 
disbursements $229,977,224. The postal re- 
ceipts of the government for the present year 
are two hundred times as large as they were 
when this state house was first occupied. 

It would be interesting to trace the in- 
dustrial development of the state during the 
last 90 years, but time forbids. Suffice it to 
say that no state in the Union can show a 
greater relative gain in manufacturing, in in- 
creased wealth, in educational advancement, 
and in the growth of savings banks and other 
means of fostering thrift and encouraging 
economy than can our little state. 

The progress we have already made is 
gratifying, and the record is without a blem- 
ish. Let us hope that in the years to come 
those who are here inducted into office may be 
ever mindful of their obligations, and in all 
their official acts live up to the highest ideals 
of civic duty, to the end that New Hampshire 
may continue, as it is today, in the forefront of 
the states of our land in all the virtues that 
make for the highest type of manhood and 
womanhood. No one need blush for our 
state. Her past is secure, needing neither 
apology nor defense. From the days of Gov- 
ernor Plumer, during whose administration 
this state house was completed, to the present 
time, an illustrious line of governors has been 
chosen, and in all that time no man of purer 
life, higher integrity, greater executive ability 
and intellectual capacity has filled the posi- 
tion than our present distinguished chief ex- 
ecutive, Henry B. Quinby. Long may he 
live, to enjoy the confidence and affection of 
his fellow citizens. 


Ex-Senator Chandler’s Address 


Your Excellency Governor Quinby: Councilors, 
Foss, Boutwell, Annett, Fellows and Merrow: 


As a welcome duty and with a personal 
pleasure peculiar to me as a lifelong resident 
of Concord in close proximity to the historic 
spot where we are now assembled, I come to 
express my gratitude to the people of New 
Hampshire and to their General Court of 1909 
for the enlargement and adornment of this 
state house until it has become a public 
edifice as complete in its appearance and fit- 
ness for its appropriate uses as any state 
capitol in the United States. 

Most cordially, also, do I thank your ex- 
cellency, our governor, and your honorable 
councilors, for services rendered in carrying 
to completion the plan for repairs of the state 
house suggested by the resolution of the 
legislature of April 2, 1903—formulated by 
Governor Bachelder and his council and sub- 
mitted to the legislature of 1905—and by you, 
under authority of the act of March 30, 1909, 
so changed and modified in connection with 
such other plans as in your judgment the in- 
terests of the state seemed to require, that 
there now stands before us in all its attrac- 
tiveness, a Concord state house of which every 
citizen and every lover of New Hampshire 
may well feel proud. 
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To the public I may further say that Gov- 
ernor Quinby and his council held the details 
of the reconstruction closely in their own 
hands and gave to it their constant and pains- 
taking supervision. Secretary of State Ed- 
ward N. Pearson represented them when re- 
quired and with the efficient superintendent, 
Mr. Michael E. Sullivan, decided everyday 
questions as they arose and kept the work 
moving without annoying delays. The archi- 
tects, Messrs. Peabody and Stearns, in their 
troublesome task of adapting the new to the 
old showed skill and patience, and the con- 
tractors were faithful in every part of their 
duty; so that all persons concerned as actors 
in the work from the least to the greatest. are 
entitled to public commendation. 

To a citizen of Concord permission may be 
given for expressing special gratitude that 
with the opening of this splendid building for 
the legislature of 1911 there may disappear all 
hope anywhere and for all time that the capital 
city will ever be removed from its present 
locality. 

In 1790 the town of Concord determined 
upon “building a house for the accommoda- 
tion of the general court.’’ This was also the 
town house, a one story wooden building 80 
feet long, 40 feet wide, 15 feet high, with a 
room at the north for the house, at the south 
for the senate. ‘There, too, the state legisla- 
ture, migratory till 1808—permanent after- 
wards—was to find convenient quarters, to 
be exchanged in 1819 for a more commodious 
capitol.” 


The agitation for a state house began in the 
June session of 1814. In 1816 the legislature 
voted that a state house should be erected in 
Concord, the place therefor to be located by 
the governor and council. On July 4, 1816, 
Governor Plumer entered in his private diary 
“Fixed the site for the state house.” Concord 
was to donate the lot, level and well prepare 
the same and give all the necessary stone. 
“On the 18th of July, 1818, such progress had 
been made that the gilded eagle to crown the 
dome was raised to its place with public 
ceremony.” There was remarkable enthu- 
siasm. The 13th toast was: “The American 
Eagle. May the shadow of his wings protect 
every acre of our united continent and the 
lightning of his eye flash terror and defeat 
through the ranks of our enemies.” 


From 1818 it was not until 1863 that agi- 
tation arose for improvement of the state 
house, when the legislature of that year re- 
quested the city of Concord to take suitable 
action and to contribute materially to the en- 
largement. Concord responded promptly 
and in May, 1864, voted to give the sum of 
$100,000 to be expended as the legislature 
should direct, and certain of her citizens 
offered to furnish $50,000 more in order that 
plan No. 2 might be carried out. Manchester 
saw its opportunity and offered $500,000, 
provided the capital should be removed to 
that city. The contest between the two 
cities ended in the legislature of 1864, when, 
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by a vote of 179 to 98 in the house and a 
nearly unanimous vote in the senate, the capi- 
tal was continued at Concord, which was re- 
quired before June 1, 1865, to build a state 
capitol upon plan No. 2 without expense to the 
state and “upon the understanding and con- 
dition that. said city shall not at any time 
hereafter apply to said state to refund the 
money expended therefor or any part 
thereof.”’ ‘The work was done, but not quite 
in time for the June session of 1865, which 
was held in the city hall. The total cost, in- 
cluding the street on the south, was nearly 
$200,000. 

This burden upon Concord to prevent the 
removal of its capital to Manchester had come 
in a time of dire financial distress—in the 
middle of the war for the Union, when every 
town and city had been burdened almost 
more than it could bear to pay its share of the 
state’s expenditures for that war. It was felt 
to be an unjust proceeding for Manchester to 
ask the people of New Hampshire to move 
her capital to the city which would pay the 
highest price therefor, and when the question 
was settled in 1864 it was thought by few 
participants in the contest that the same con- 
troversy would ever arise again. 

Yet it seems that we were mistaken. 
Forty-five years later, when it became evident 
to the majority of our people that in view of 
the failure of all attempts to reduce the size 
of the legislature, and on account of the vari- 
ous new and enlarged activities of the state 
government, the time had come for enlarging 
the state house, Manchester again came to 
the front with efforts to induce the legislature 
to move the capital down the river into her 
manufacturing city. 

The particulars of the contest I do not 
wish to dwell upon. The outcome was most 
gratifying to Concord. Not only did the leg- 
islature decline, by a vote of 277 to 69, serious- 
ly to entertain Manchester’s motion to move, 
but it voted, by 251 to 79 in one branch and 
20 to 3 in the other, to pass the law of March 
30, 1909, being ‘“‘An act to provide for the 
enlargement, remodeling, heating and fur- 
nishing of the state house,” under the au- 
thority of which this splendid edifice is today 
declared ready for occupancy. The cost has 
been $400,000—an expenditure within the ap- 
propriation, and Concord has not been asked 
to contribute a dollar to aid the state in pro- 
viding a suitable home for its general court 
and executive officers. 


Certainly no unkind feeling remains in any 
citizen of Concord on account of Manches- 
ter’s action in the past. What that city did 
was lawful and natural, but the final de- 
cisions of the legislatures were most wise. 
Yet it seems I was too confident, when, prior 
thereto in a Concord Old Home address of 
August 24, 1904, I concluded remarks on this 
subject by saying: 

“Tt is to be hoped that few cities of this 
country having state capitals will ever be 
called upon to resist the attempts of wealthier 
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cities to remove the seats of government by 
offers of new, expensive and imposing build- 
ings. Albany could not compete with New 
York City, nor Springfield with Chicago, nor, 
indeed, any one of the capitals, except Boston, 
with the largest commercial city of its state. 
And there are half a dozen cities in the 
United States which could buy the national 
capital away from Washington if money were 
to be permitted to decide the question. The 
attempt made in Concord in 1864 will never 
be repeated. Concord is proud of Manches- 
ter as our great manufacturing city, and 
Manchester is proud of Concord as her at- 
tractive capital.” 

The attempt, however, was again made in 
1909 with such feeble results that I confidently 
renew my prediction of 1904. 


On a recent occasion I heard Governor 
Quinby say while I thought he was naturally 
felicitating himself upon his work in rehabili- 
tating the state house. that he was in- 
clined to regret that he had not been allowed 
to completely remove the building and con- 
struct a wholly new edifice. By no means, 
Your Excellency; it is one of the joys of my 
life and will be a joy to others, that we can 
stand on Main Street and see the front of the 
state house as it has been since 1865, and 
almost as it has been since 1819. Let us hold 
to some of the good old things and follow in 
some ways the good old times. 


The state house and its grounds are to me 
almost sacred in their reminiscences. Born 
in the house where now stands the beautiful 
building of the New Hampshire Historical 
Society, I lived on Center Street until 24 
years of age and always my legal residence has 
been near the state house yard, and is now. 
I have been here in this very room twice a 
member of a constitutional convention, three 
times a member of the house, twice the 
speaker, and three times elected United 
States senator. Wherever I may be I can, in 
the quiet of the night, shut my eyes and see 
right here many things great and small. The 
state house yard was my playground and so, 
indeed, was the state house itself, wherein I 
wandered at will. The top of the state house 
wall was my resting place. I saw on July 4, 
1842, a so-called riot at the front of the yard 
when bonfires scorched the trees. Later, 
against the north wall, I saw Cooper Clarke’s 
fireworks take fire and explode to the right 
and left instead of vertically, to the fright of 
the small boys. I played baseball after the 
then fashion near the northeast corner wall. 
Every ‘Election Day” in June I spent in the 
yard and in front of it, where a primitive 
celebration was going on while the legislature 
organized within and the governor read his 
message. Early I began to attend sittings of 
the house and I think I ventured to criticise 
the debates for irrelevancy and lack of sense. 
Well do I remember the constitutional con- 
vention of 1850 with Franklin Pierce as its 
presiding officer and Ichabod Bartlett oc- 
casionally in the chair. Earlier, I saw in the 
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yard General Pierce presented with a sword 
when he went to the Mexican War of 1846. 
I hope to live to see the statue of our only 
president stand there in company with those 
of Stark and Webster and Hale and Perkins. 
Above all do I recall the mustering in of the 
New Hampshire regiments for the War for the 
Union, especially that of my brother George, 
with the gleaming of the heavy sabre bayonets. 
In the state house I best remember the dis- 
turbance when Governor Gilmore endeavored 
to veto the soldiers’ voting bill. I saw the 
first humble wooden Episcopal Church built, 
later the Unitarian Church twice burned and 
rebuilt. I attended school in the wooden 
schoolhouse where the high school now is and 
in a later brick structure prior to the present 
one. 

I might go on with endless pictures which 
you would kindly endure but would not care 
for. I cannot but realize that it will not be 
long before I follow so many of my Concord 
associates to rest in the Blossom Hill cemetery. 


But the worth and the glory of the state 
capitol of New Hampshire is not derived 
from its looks to the eyes of the men of today, 
but from what it represents—the people of the 
Granite State. Nearly three hundred years 
ago the pioneers entered our splendid harbor 
at Pascataqua, David Thompson, the Scotch- 
man, Edward and William Hilton, the Eng- 
lishmen, to settle at Mason Hall and at 
Hilton’s Point, or Northam, now Dover. 
There also came Thomas Wiggen, Walter 
Neal, Ambrose Gibbons, George Vaughan, 
Thomas Wanerton, Humphrey Chadbourne 
and one Godfrie, to Little Harbor, Strawberry 
Bank, Newichwannock and Sanders’ Point. 
From these humble settlers, under the leader- 
ship of Sir Ferdinando Gorges and Captain 
John Mason came into being the province of 
New Hampshire. 


As showing that New Hampshire in 1874 
was not very distant from Old Hampshire in 
1620 it may be recalled that when Archdeacon 
Henry P. Wright, as English chaplain at 
Portsmouth, England, after talks with Mr. 
John 8. Jenness, who had visited England to 
obtain material to aid him in writing a ‘“His- 
torical Sketch of the Isles of Shoals” and who 
has privately printed his “Transcripts of 
English Archives Relating to the Early His- 
tory of New Hampshire,” thought it would 
be a pleasant incident if New Hampshire 
should provide four gas standards in the old 
Garrison church of Domus Dei in Portsmouth, 
England, as a memorial to Captain John 
Mason, who had been governor of “South 
Sea Castle,” that is, of Portsmouth in the 
time of Charles the First, he wrote to Gov. 
James A. Weston on September 11, 1874, 
giving our state the opportunity of furnishing 
the memorial. Governor Weston embraced 
the offer and the standards are in place in the 
church, the gift of New Hampshire citizens, 
including three of Captain Mason’s descend- 
ants, Alexander Hamilton Ladd, Eliza Ap- 
pleton Haven and Charlotte Maria Haven. 
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The other donors were John S. Jenness, 
Charles Levi Woodbury, Charles Wesley 
Tuttle and Charies Henry Bell. 

It is from the labors and sufferings of these 
men and their assoviates and successors that 
came the first glories of our state. They found 
a stern and rockbound coast and a dreary 
wilderness but they opened harbors and es- 
tablished fisheries, built forts, felled the 
forests, cultivated the farms, endured cold ' 
and hunger, disease and death; and yet they 
persevered. They became warriors and sub- 
dued the bloody savages. 

Prof. Edwin D. Sanborn in his history of 
New Hampshire vividly describes the suffer- 
ings of the colonists: 


“During all the long years of privation, 
suffering and bloodshed of the American war 
for liberty New Hampshire furnished her full 
share of men and means for the conflict. The 
courage of her citizens never wavered; their 
hope of victory never abated. They were 
poor and in distress, yet ‘out of their deep 
poverty’ they contributed to the wants of 
their common country, and from their already 
bereaved hearts sent out the only and well- 
beloved sons to fight her battles. The sol- 
diers from New Hampshire were familiar 
with every battlefield from Canada to York- 
town. They shared the woe of every defeat 
and the joy of every victory. They were 
present at the last great battle when Corn- 
wallis surrendered and in which the heroic 
Scammell laid down his life for his country. 
They remained in the army till ‘the last 
armed foe expired’ or left the country. They 
waited at their post of duty till the obstinate 
George the Third from his throne declared 
‘his revolted subjects’ ‘free and independent 
states.’ Every yoke was broken and New 
Hampshire, was a sovereign state with her 
sister republics.” 

As New England grew, its sturdy yeomen 
fought the French and Indian wars to keep 
Canada subject to England. When the Rev- 
olution came, New Hampshire men were at 
the front, had the honors at Bunker Hill, and 
gave 18,000 soldiers out of 84,000 population 
under Stark, James Reed, George Reid, Poor, 
Cilley, Sullivan, Dearborn, Whipple, Hale, 
and Scammell, to the war which made us a 
nation. 


Fitz Greene Halleck puts in poetry Stark’s 
invocation to his soldiers: 


When on that field his band the Hessians fought, 
Briefly he spoke before the fight began: 
“Soldiers, those German gentlemen were bought 
For four pounds, eight and seven pence per man 
By England's king, a bargain, it is thought. 
Are we worth more? Let’s prove if it we can, 
For we must beat them, boys, by set of sun, 
Or my wife sleeps a widow.” It was done. 


Their settlements penetrated west to the 
Merrimack and the Winnipesaukee, and be- 
yond the Connecticut to the New Hampshire 
Grants and north to the Canada line and the 
Chrystal Hills. They built highways and 
dams, ships and mills and meeting houses. 
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When the modern 19th century arrived, New 
Hampshire had become a chief support and 
had helped give lustre to the new republic; 
and continued to’ do so. When the first 
crucial test came, whether this should be a 
free or slave republic, she began the contest 
and in 1846 Whittier was able to sing: 


God bless New Hampshire. From her granite peaks 
Once more the voice of Stark and Langdon speaks. 


When the slaveholders fired on Fort Sumter 
and began the Civil War, New Hampshire 
men swarmed forward and in all those dread- 
ful and bloody days from 1861 to 1865 fought 
and died to save the Union and ‘to make all 
men free. Thirty-eight thousand soldiers 
went from a population of 300,000 and the 
Union regiment of the Northern army that 
lost the most lives was the Fifth New Hamp- 
shire. In no military conflict during the 300 
years have soldiers from New Hampshire been 
lacking or timid, and the nation’s military 
fame is their fame. 

In the later arts of peace no state has ex- 
celled ours. Our factory cities are wonderful, 
our 1,200 miles of railroads ascend every 
valley and penetrate every lake region. With 
a cold climate and rocky soil, the state has 
more.than held its own with warmer climes 
and more fertile lands. The state is not in 
debt, although this beautiful state house of 
1910 has been built and paid for. 

There can be no mistake in the reason why 
New Hampshire, against natural disadvan- 
tages, has held this high place among the 
states of the federal union. It is the character 
of her people. Rational and strong in the 
ie they sought not earthly prosperity 
alone. 


What sought they thus afar? 
Bright jewels of the mine? 
The wealth of seas. the spoils of war? 
They sought a faith’s pure shrine! 
Ay, call it holy ground, 
The soil where first they trod. 
They have left unstained what here they found, 
Freedom to worship God. 


The sons have proved worthy of their sires 
It would be a joyous time today were we only 
to have recited to us a list of the noted names 
which give glory and fame to New Hamp- 
shire; those of the men who have remained 
here to build the state and those who have 
gone out into the other 45 commonwealths to 
help their growth and add to their prosperity 
and reputation. 

God-fearing, tyranny-defying, liberty-seek- 
ing, danger-scorning, labor-loving, ignorance- 
dispelling; faithful and self-sacrificing, truth- 
ful and outspoken, honest and incorruptible, 
plain but pure, strong but tender, were the 
great body of the New Englanders of the 17th 
century; and so we have.faith are the mass of 
their descendants and our citizens of the 20th 
century. 

While summoning thoughts fit to speak on 
this occasion I find myself reverting more and 
more and again and again to John Stark and 
Daniel Webster. Their memories are united 
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in our hearts—the brave soldier, the incom- 
parable statesmen of New Hampshire. We 
can at this moment look upon their statues 
standing together in front of this state house. 
Senator Gallinger and myself in the senate on 
December 20, 1894, aided in formally present- 
ing similar statues from the state of New 
Hampshire to the national gallery in the capi- 
tol at Washington. With President Arthur 
on October 12, 1882, I went to Marshfield to 
attend memorial services in the centennial 
year of Mr. Webster’s birth. He died 58 
years before Monday and was buried 58 years 
before Saturday of this very week. 

Constantly do I find it best to depict scenes 
and to arouse sentiments: by recurring to 
the words of others. Let us pause a mo- 
ment in memory of that bereavement. 

Mr. Lodge says of the burial: 

“In accordance with his wishes, all pub- 
lic forms and ceremonies were dispensed 
with. The funeral took place at his home 
on Friday, October 29th. Thousands flocked 
to Marshfield to do honor to his memory 
and to look for the last time to that noble 
form. It was one of the beautiful days 
of the New England autumn, when the 
sun is slightly veiled and a delicate haze 
hangs over the sea, shining with a tender, 
silvery light. There is a sense of infinite 
rest and peace on such a day, which seems 
to shut out the noise of the busy world and 
breathe the spirit of unbroken calm. As 
the crowds poured in through the gates of 
the farm they saw before them on the lawn 
resting upon a low mound of flowers the 
majestic form, as impressive in the repose 
of death as it had been in the fullness of life 
and strength. There was a wonderful fit- 
ness in it all. The vault of Heaven and the 
spacious earth seemed, in their large sim- 
plicity, the true place for such a man to 
lie in state. There was a brief and simple 
service at the house and then the body was 
borne on the shoulders of Marshfield farmers 
and laid in the little grave yard which al- 
ready held the wife and children who had 
gone before and where could be heard the 
eternal murmur of the sea.” 


With such men and women as New Hamp- 
shire had in the beginning, has now and we 
believe ever will have, it is of comparatively 
slight importance whether its state capitol 
shall be found in a building like the plain 
wooden Concord town house of 1790 or in 
the splendid structure of which we today 
take possession, in the name of all our peo- 
ple, and dedicate it to the service of good 
government in the state we love with all- 
pervading affection. We do this not as a 
work of necessity or mercy but as appro- 
priate evidence of the refinement, happiness, 
and prosperity of our noble commonwealth. 

Mr. Webster has furnished the words for 
my closing utterance today. On July 4, 
1851, at ceremonies in Washington on the 
laying of the cornerstone of the extension 
of the capitol by President Fillmore, Mr. 
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Webster delivered a long oration, the last 
elaborate utterance of his life—he died less 
than one year and a half afterwards, two 
weeks before the election of President Pierce. 
Coincident with that oration he placed under 
the cornerstone a brief account of the pro- 
ceedings of the day, which ended as follows: 

“If it shall hereafter be the will of God 
that this structure shall fall from its base, 
that its foundation be upturned and this 
deposit brought to the eyes of men, be it 
then known that on this day the Union of 
the United States of America stands firm; 
that their constitution still exists unimpaired 
and with all its original usefulness and glory 
growing every day stronger and stronger in 
the affections of the great body of the Ameri- 
can people and attracting more and more 
the admiration of the world. And all here 
assembled whether belonging to public life 
or to private life with hearts devoutly thank- 
ful to Almighty God for the preservation 
of the liberty and happiness of the country, 
unite in sincere and ferve. prayers that 
this deposit and the walls a d arches, the 
domes and towers, the columns and en- 
tablatures now to be erected over it may en- 
dure forever. 


“God save the United States of America. 
“Daniel Webster, 
“Secretary of State of the United States.” 


So also, notwithstanding our great Civil 
War, which Mr. Webster feared and in this 
very oration argued to avert, his assever- 
ations are true today. The Union stands 

, the constitution exists unimpaired; 
and we can also fervently pray, God save 
the United States of America and reverently 
add, God bless our state of New Hampshire. 


Address of Hon. Hosea W. Parker 


This is an occasion of great interest to 
all the people of New Hampshire. We are 
here to dedicate this building to the uses 
and benefits of all the people of this common- 
wealth. It is here that the representatives 
of the people in the years to come will as- 
semble to make the laws, not only for our- 
selves, but for our children and our children’s 
children, and our thought naturally turns 
to the highest and best interests of our state. 
There is something higher and better than 
granite walls for us to consider. This 
structure should be a beacon light to in- 
spire one and all, and enable our people to 
advance the interests of New Hampshire in 
a better manner than ever before. There 
should go along with these ceremonies higher 
ideals of government and the spirit of prog- 
ress should be the watchword of this hour. 

Much as we love to recount the natural 
beauties and advantages of our state, and 
no commonwealth has more, these beauties 
and advantages are of little account unless 
they inspire our people to higher and better 
living and grander achievements. The repu- 
tation of a state or its people are of small 
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account as compared with what they really 
are in character. We must remember that 
“righteousness exalteth a nation, while sin 
is a reproach to any people.” 


What, then, is the real character of the 
people of New Hampshire? I know of no 
better way to judge a people than by what 
they have accomplished. “By their fruits 
ye shall know them.” Applying this text, 
can we not truly say that New Hampshire 
stands high on the roll of states in the char- 
acter of her citizenship? Can any state 
marshal a greater company of men and 
women who have made a lasting impression 
upon the institutions of the country than 
those who have been reared upon these hills 
and in these valleys? Where can you go 
and find people with higher ideals, who are 
working out the problems of self-govern- 
ment with better results? Some may say 
that New Hampshire is a poor state. This 
is not true. She is rich! Nearly $100,000,000 
deposited in our savings banks is one item 
showing the thrift of New Hampshire men 
and women. But her greatest riches are not 
in her natural resources, but above all in 
the virtue and intelligence of her citizens. 


Ill fares the land, to hastening ills a prey, 
Where wealth accumulates and men decay. 


We are justly proud of our history. The 
long line of distinguished men and women 
who have shed lustre upon the state, and 
who have passed on to “that undiscovered 
country” should be an inspiration to us and 
to those who shall come after us. 


The influence and achievements of New 
Hampshire men and women are not confined 
to this state alone. These men and women 
have gone out into nearly all the states of 
the Union, and have made a deep impression 
upon the institutions of their new homes. 
Dartmouth College alone has sent hundreds 
of young men into the great West and North- 
west who have taken an active part in the de- 
velopment of that section of our country. 
The cities of Buffalo, Cleveland, Detroit, 
Chicago, Milwaukee and Minneapolis con- 
tain a large number of New Hampshire men 
who have been active and who are important 
factors today in those flourishing cities. New 
Hampshire men have invested their money 
to a large extent in these places and have 
assisted in building their railroads, their 
public buildings and have been foremost in 
developing the natural resources of this 
section of our country. One has but to visit 
the West to see the impress of New Hamp- 
shire men on every hand. We find in these 
places merchants and professional men who 
have carried the New Hampshire spirit 
and energy among the people of the West, 
who are always found in the front rank and 
who reflect the highest honor upon their na- 
tive state. It was among the New Hamp- 
shire hills that they first caught the inspira- 
tion that has pushed them on and given them 
the place they occupy. These men have shed 
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uster upon their adopted states and many 
have stood high in the councils of the nation. 
May we not then feel justly proud not only 
of our men and women at home, but of the 
great company who have left us and are 
doing a noble work elsewhere. Herein, in 
part at least, lies the greatness of our state. 
I am optimistic and believe that the present is 
better than the past, and that the future of 
New Hampshire and its people will be still 
greater and grander in all that tends to make 
a happy and prosperous state. Firm as the 
granite hills is the affection we bear her. 
We love her for her lofty mountains, and 
fertile valleys, but first, last and always for 
the virtue and intelligence of her citizens. 


Address of Hon. Samuel D. Felker 


May it please His Excellency, the Governor, 
the Honorable Council, ladies and gentlemen: 

I, too, wish to add my appreciation of 
the manner in which the governor and coun- 
cil have handled the appropriation and the 
results they have obtained. The state of 
New Hampshire is to be congratulated that 
it has a successful business man in the govern- 
or’s chair and successful business men as 
councilors. We have a governor who might 
well adorn any station and it would please 
his many friends to see him in the council of 
the nation. 

We have here the ancient and familiar 
house of our ancestors, enlarged, beautified, 
substantial, still preserving the general effect 
of the former house. 

It is well that the past, present and the 
future are to be linked together in this 
remodeled state house; for, for more than 90 
years, here in this house the genius of a free 
people has worked out their manifest destiny. 
Here their laws have been enacted by the 
chosen representatives of the people—here 
they have been enforced by the executive 
head of the state, here they have been in- 
terpreted by its supreme court—this house 
is in fact in itself the embodiment of the 
hopes and aspirations of a free people. 

Few consider how much we are indebted 
to government, because few can represent 
how wretched mankind would be without it. 

It does not exist alone in this house. It 
does not exist alone in the forms of govern- 
ment. 

Our written constitutions do nothing but 
consecrate and fortify the plain rule of 
ancient liberty handed down with Magna 
Charta from the earliest history of our race. 
It is not a few abstractions engrossed on 
parchment that make free government. 

The law of liberty must be inscribed on 
the heart of the citizen—you must have 
a whole people trained, disciplined, born as 
our fathers were to institutions like ours. 

Before New Hampshire existed, the peti- 
tion of rights and Magna Charta had been 
fulminated by Lord Coke and his compeers. 

Our founders of state brought these max- 
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ims of civil liberty with them, not in their 
libraries but in their souls; not as barren 
generalities but as rules of conduct to be 
adhered to with religious fidelity. We 
think more often of our forefathers founding 
a nation but we must remember also they 
founded a state; they adopted rules of con- 
duct, civil liberty applicable to their in- 
dividual selves and to the local community 
long before they founded a national govern- 
ment. 

They established a government for the 
people, rather than the people for the govern- 
ment; they established forever the principle 
that man is more than the government. 
They changed a government centralized and 
forceful into a government localized and en- 
nobled. The restraining influence of their 
religious belief made liberty a reality instead 
of a sounding name. The laws of a state 
are but the growth of its public sentiment 
and happy will that state be whose public 
sentiment and consequently its laws receive 
no violent awakening but advance steadily 
towards the higher ideals of her people. 

The greatest national prosperity may co- 
exist with the decline and may herald the 
downfall of a state. 

Society is organized on the basis of vested 
rights, that the man who has shall keep what 
he has, but that is no reason why we should 
give him all we have. Men are beginning 
to doubt whether universal selfishness is the 
true basis of prosperity. Human rights 
are above vested rights and must be first 
considered. While vested rights should 
have their due protection they should not 
crowd out human rights. 

Political equality we must realize, but 
equality of well being and of human satis- 
faction we have not obtained. The great 
and irreversible law of nature that wealth 
is the product of labor and energy opposes 
its insuperable barriers to such an accom- 
plishment. 

We are brought face to face with the prob- 
lem how far great inequalities of condition 
are consistent with the maintenance of a 
perfect equality of rights. Whether new 
nationalism and the principle of the square 
deal will solve it, remains to be seen. When 
there is abuse, says Edmund Burke, there 
ought to be clamor; because it is better to 
have our slumbers broken by the fire bell 
than perish amidst the flames in our beds. 

If the author of the square deal is incon- 
sistent what of it—are not all of us? Was 
our legislature consistent when it voted 
against free passes and then turned around 
and invited the telephone company to give: 
the members of the legislature free telephone: 
service? He certainly will leave his impress: 
on the spirit of the age. 

Some people would rather smart once: 
than ache all the time, but human ideals: 
are worked out by a slow process, a com-- 
promise, if you will, with various ideas and! 
theories. Have we got much ahead of the: 
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Pilgrim Fathers in the essentials of a free gov- 
ernment, when all the males signed a 
compact which did not derive its powers 
from a sovereign state but rested on the 
consent of those to be governed and on man- 
hood suffrage? 

“Unto which we promise all due sub- 
mission and obedience.” Who now promises 
all due submission and obedience to our 
laws and means it? ‘We do hold ourselves 
straightly tied to all care of each other’s 
goods and of the whole every one and so 
mutually.” Everything that is good in 
modern socialism is contained in this sen- 
tence. They had a representative assembly 
and also an annual. meeting of all the in- 
habitants and either could legislate, thus 
anticipating by two hundred and fifty years 
the modern initiative and referendum. 

Neither government nor just laws cure all 
the ills of a people. More than a hundred 
years ago at Exeter the mob demanded of 
the legislature, then in session there, that 
they should abolish debt and that all prop- 
erty should be equally divided. We should 
think a government a failure if such a de- 
mand could be carried out. The important 
changes of the twentieth century promise 
to be social and other than legal or political, 
and in their solution we must exercise cool- 
headed sanity. 

Law enforcement and speedy justice is 
the demand of the day. A week ago today 
the indictment against Doctor Crippen in 
England was read, his plea taken, jury drawn, 
and counsel’s pleas heard; Saturday he was 
found guilty of murder on circumstantial 
evidence and sentenced to be hanged within 
a month. This is a typical case illustrating 
the rigor and celerity of British justice. 
Society has a greater reverence for the Jaw. 
We ought not to permit excessive resort to 
technical evasions of the law. 

Publicity will increase our respect for gov- 


ernment. It helps to form public opinion 
as the mighty force of the age. New 
Hampshire cannot live by herself alone. The 


changed condition of her people, the new 
arrivals from other lands with their different 
ideals, rapidly tend to change our laws. You 
could not enforce any other laws if you would. 

The lack of parental authority tends to 
weaken respect for all law. The restraining 
influence of a higher authority, a sense of 
responsibility to a higher authority, a just 
fear of God, if you will, I believe to be the 
greatest lack of the age. 

We are bent on doing our own sweet will, 
no matter what the consequences may be. 
We think we are literally free. Free to ig- 
nore the laws; free to ingore our neighbor’s 
rights; free to take what we want. We 
refuse to admit that the collective wisdom 
is superior to our own. 

It is probably idle and useless to speculate 
on the kind of government our successors 
in a hundred years from now will enjoy, and 
yet with what speed and with what certainty 
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will those one hundred years come to their 
termination! This day will draw to a close 
and a number of days make one revolution 
of the seasons; year follows year and the 
century is here. Practically every living 
thing that now moves on the face of the 
earth will disappear from it. Will this 
state house be here? Will our principle of 
government survive? In this hall, on this 
floor, must the different ideas be threshed 
out. 


Thou, too, sail on, O ship of State, 

Sail on, O Union, strong and great; 
Humanity, with all its fears, 

With all the hopes of future years, 

Is hanging, breathless, on thy fate! 

We know what master laid thy keel, 
What workman wrought thy ribs of steel, 
Who made each mast and sail and rope; 
What anvil sang, what hammers beat, 
In what a forge and what a heat 

Were shaped the anchors of thy hope! 
Fear not each sudden sound and shock, 
*Tis of the wave and not the rock, 

’Tis but the flapping of the sail 

And not a rent made by the gale. 

In spite of rock and tempest’s roar, 

In spite of false lights on the shore, 

Sail on, nor fear to breast the sea! 

Our hearts, our hopes, are all with thee; 
Our hearts, our hopes, our prayers, our tears, 
Our faith triumphant o’er our fears, 
Are all with thee—are all with thee. 


Address of Ex-Governor Nahum J. 
Bachelder 


I recognize the fact that the honor con- 
ferred upon me by being given a place in 
these exercises is not because of any ability 
of mine to interest or entertain you, or from 
any official position I now hold, but for 
the reason that the plans upon which this 
elegant building has been constructed were 
prepared during an administration of which 
I was a part. My only duty here is to ap- 
prove the work done, to congratulate the 
people of New Hampshire upon erecting 
this building and congratulate the audience 
upon the privilege of listening to the eloquent 
addresses delivered in these dedicatory ex- 
ercises. 

The plans met with general approval at 
the time they were made but the financial 
condition of the state did not allow their 
adoption then, and they received but scant 
support by the lawmakers. Through the 
good business judgment of our executive and 
legislative officials, under the leadership of 
Governor Quinby and his predecessors, this 
building has been enlarged at a cost of 
$400,000 without placing a mortgage upon 
the property of anyone. 

The people of the state have wisely made 
this provision for a home for the convenience 
and comfort of their public servants, without 
incurring debt. 

An eminent writer has said, “That family 
that meets nightly around its own hearth- 
stone and beneath its own rooftree is bound 
more firmly together by home and household 
ties.’ We may properly expect that the 
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Thanksgiving 


public work of the state will be of a more 
loyal and patriotic nature if performed within 
its own walls. 

We are now engaged in a friendly contest 
for the first occupancy of this structure, so 
far as elective officers are concerned. Such 
contests are of inestimable value and I have 
no doubt the present contest will result, as 
has resulted during all past years, in the 
selection of true men who will carry out 
right policies, a matter which is to be de- 
cided by the voters two weeks from today. 

In this magnificent building our children 
and our children’s children will assemble 
for years to come, and may they be stimu- 
lated by such patriotism and perform such 
acts of statesmanship as will continue the 
good reputation of the state and result in 
their mental development and public pre- 
ferment. There may be somewhere among 
the hills of New Hampshire a second Daniel 
Webster; there may be within the confines 
of our state a second Franklin Pierce; there 
may be within our borders young men in 
industrial, professional, military or political 
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life who will, through public service in this 
building attain as great national distinction for 
themselves and the state as have any in the 
past. May their acts be guided by economy 
without parsimony, by patriotism without 
pupulism, by progress without destruction. 

We hope that the sentiment existing 
among the people who occupy this structure, 
from the stars and stripes that float from 
yonder dome to the remotest archive that 
stores the state’s property, will be so pa- 
triotic and statesmanlike as to continue the 
good name of New Hampshire at home and 
abroad. 

With this high ideal constantly in view, 
the record of New Hampshire men in the 
future will be as brilliant as that in the past, 
and the stone face of the Old Man of the 
Mountain will continue to be the symbol 
that the chief product of New Hampshire 
is her men and women. 

We understand that this granite building 
dedicated today is typical of these lofty 
ideals and noble purposes and will continue 
as such for all future time. 


Thanksgiving 
By Amy J. Dolloff 
For mercy wider than the realms of thought, 
For love unbounded as the stretch of space, 


For faith that trusts and hope that leads to light, 
For joy sublime and deep, for God’s own grace; 


These are the gifts for which we give thanks first, 
The richest blessings from His generous hand 
Love granted to His children every hour 
Near and _ afar through all our grateful land. 


At the Bend of the Road 


By Emily E. Cole 


At the bend of the road, where the lilacs bloom 
In the glorious noon of Spring, 

Where the bobolinks, wantoning in their boughs, 
Their riotous challenge fling; 


And the beckoning river is calling me 
O’er the shimmering fields of grass, 

And the breath of the pines on the river road 
Is borne on the winds that pass. 


At the bend of the road, where the lilacs bloom 
Let me linger and dream awhile; 

Let me dream of the treasure I cherish most— 
The Past with its fleeting smile; 


Of the years that have fled with their gallant hopes, 
And their earnest of life and love. 

They are buried so deep at the bend of the road, 
And the lilacs keep watch above. 








HON. JOHN SWENSON 











Hon. John Swenson 


By an Occasional Contributor 


New Hampshire’s enlarged and re- 


modeled State House, so far as its 


exterior appearance is concerned, 
will stand for years as an enduring 
monument to the ambition, energy 
and perseverance of an aspiring son of 
Sweden—a farmer’s boy, John Swen- 
son, who at 20 years of age left his 
native land and came to America, 
with strong hands and a stout heart 
as his only capital, determined to win 
success, if industry, frugality and 
integrity could assure it. . 

Born at Falkenberg, Sweden, July 
11, 1851, Mr. Swenson arrived in this 
country in 1871, working on a rail- 
road in Pennsylvania for a time, but 
soon removing to Owego, N. Y., 
where he was employed for several 
years, meanwhile improving his edu- 
cation by attending school for some 
time. In 1882 he removed to Con- 
cord, and has since been a resident 
of this city. Determined to engage 
in the granite working industry, he 
first went to work to learn the stone- 
cutting business which he soon mas- 
tered, and in 1884, began business 
for himself, on a small scale, as a 
contractor following the same with 
untiring energy, patience and perse- 
verance till he is now the proprietor of 
the largest and most complete granite- 
cutting plant in New Hampshire, 
equipped with all the latest and most 
improved appliances, with a large 
and growing patronage. His quarries 
are in the best section of the famous 
“Rattlesnake Hill,’ and the finished 
product sent out from his shops rivals, 
in quality of stone and character of 
finish, that of any other concern in 
the country. His first large contract 
was for the stone for the First Church 
of Christ, Scientist, in Boston, in 
1894. Other contracts have been 


for the Yonkers (N. Y.) City Hall; 
Second Church of Christ, Scientist, 
New York City; the Germania Life 
Insurance Company’s 21-story build- 
ing in New York, and, not the least 
important, the New Hampshire State 
House enlargement, which latter af- 
fords a splendid advertisement, not 
only of the character of his work, but 
of the quality and appearance of our 
Concord granite, in the finished build- 
ing. 

In addition to his extensive opera- 
tions in building contracts, Mr. Swen- 
son is largely engaged in monumental 
work, tombs, mausoleums, etc., filling 
orders from all parts of the country. 
He has doubled the capacity of his 
plant during the past year, and in the 
most busy periods gives employment 
to over 200 men. 

Mr. Swenson has taken a loyal 
citizen’s interest in public and politi- 
cal affairs and is allied with the 
Democratic party. He represented 
his ward in the Legislature of 1895, 
and was chosen state senator from 


. the Eleventh District in November, 


1906. He was also a member of the 
commission which drafted the new 
city charter of Concord. 

November 2, 1876, he was united 
in marriage with Miss Ellen Ander- 
son. They have had five children, 
four of whom are living. Omar S., 
the eldest son, a graduate of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, who recently married a grand- 
daughter of the late Governor Harri- 
man, and is about to become a part 
ner in the business, is a member of 
the Concord Board of Aldermen and 
of the Board of Education. Bessie 
W., the daughter, is Mrs. Walter B. 
Clifford of Fitchburg, Mass. John 
Arthur, the second son, Dartmouth, 
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1909, is learning the granite business; 
while Guy A., the youngest son, is at 
the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology. 
A member of the Lutheran Church, 
Mr. Swenson is a regular attendant at 
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the services of the Congregational 
Church in West Concord, his home 
parish, and contributes to the support 
thereof, in the same liberal spirit in 
which he meets all the obligations of 
citizenship. ‘ 


Portsmouth Revolutionary Tablets 


Another Recently Dedicated in Memory of General 
William Whipple, Signer of the Declaration 
of Independence 


By Joseph Foster 


In addition to the six Revolution- 
ary bronze tablets,in Portsmouth and 
vicinity, which were fully described, 
and the}jinscriptions given, in an 
article by me in: THE GRANITE 
Montuty for November, 1906, New 
Series, Vol. 1, pages 544-548, another 
has been recently dedicated. 

On Monday, October 24, 1910, 
the Society of the Sons of the Revo- 
lution in the State of New Hampshire 
dedicated a bronze tablet placed by it 
on that day on the front of the Whip- 
ple School in Portsmouth to the mem- 
ory of Gen. William Whipple of 
Portsmouth, one of the three signers 
of the Declaration of Independence 
from New Hampshire. The present 
membership of the society consists 
of Rev. Alfred Langdon Elwyn, Mar- 
cus M. Collis and Henry A. Yeaton 
of Portsmouth and Stephen Decatur 
of Kittery. Me. In the presence of the 
mayor of the city and several mem- 
bers of the Board of Instruction, and 
with a thousand school children pres- 
ent, who were massed in front of the 
main entrance of the school building 
James A. Macdougall, superintend- 
ent of the Portsmouth Public Schools, 
read an introduction prepared by 


Rev. Mr. Elwyn, who is a great- 
grandson of Gov. John Langdon of 
Revolutionary memory, and Hon 
John W. Kelley of Portsmouth, a for- 
mer principal of the school delivered 
an eloquent address on the life of 
William Whipple and his Revolution- 
ary services. The’inscription on the 
tablet reads ns follows: 


WILLIAM WHIPPLE 


Soldier and Statesman 
Born, Kittery, Me., January 14, 1730; 
Died, Portsmouth, N. H., November 28, 1785. 
Elected to emmeees” Congress January 


He Signed the Declaration of Independence. 
As Brigadier General of N. H. Troops, He 
Assisted in Negotiating the Terms of 
General Burgoyne’s Surrender at 
Saratoga, N. Y., in 1777. 
He Was Judge of the Superior Court. 


The New Hampshire Society of the 
Sons of the Revolution 
Placed This Tablet, 1910. 


A fine oil portrait of General Whip- 
ple by Tenney may be seen in the 
room of the senior class at the Whip- 
ple School; it was presented on No- 
vember 20, 1891, by Storer Post, 
Grand Army of .the Republic, of 
Portsmouth, at whose request the 
Whipple School was so named. Gen- 
eral Whipple is buried in the North 
Cemetery in Portsmouth. 








evening on the Merrimack 
By Clara B. Heath 


Moonlight in autumn! The fair city lies 
Along the winding valley at our feet; 

The hush of night has fallen from the skies 
So slumberous and sweet. 


The river, wreathed in mist, floats on and on; 
White at the “ Falls,” but deep and dark below; 
Tireless as when a century agone 
The red men watched its flow. 


Their hunting-grounds lay where these steeples rise; 
The evening breeze amid dark pines was lost, 
Or, mingled with the night-bird’s lonely cries, 
The moan of branches tossed. 


The city grew like some fair flower in haste; 
Each season left her with an added charm; 
No year amid her borders ran to waste 
Or brought her lasting harm. 


And like a mighty, strength-sustaining vein 
The river gives it life from side to side; 
A burnished jewel on a slender chain 
It lies upon the tide. 


Fair Merrimack! Your praises have been sung 

By wandering poets whom the world holds dear; 
By native bards who have enraptured hung 

Above thy waters clear. 


The legends of the past seem borne along 
Upon the music of the flashing tide; 

The tender beauty of a rhythmic song 
That must with thee abide. 


Thou art not free as in the olden days 

To pour thy wealth above the rocks and moss, 
Or wind about in idle, devious ways 

As one who mourns a loss; 


But all the beauty and the native grace, 
In-gathered ’twixt the mountains and the sea, 
Have not been lost as yet, or given place 
To stern utility. 
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Westward the hills are robed in dusky blue, 
Outlined against the dim gold of the sky, 

A guard of honor, to their mission true, 
And crowned with majesty. 


Eastward the harvest moon hangs bright and low, 
The stars grow pale before her steady gaze; 

A fickle breeze is wandering to and fro, 
Uncertain in its ways. : 


A strain of music rises on the air, 

Softened by distance till it seems to float, 
The very spirit of the evening fair, 

Upon the clouds remote. 


The “‘ Hill’ sends back the tuneful sound; we stand 
In childlike wonder while a falling star 

Goes out in darkness, as if tempest-fanned— 
So near, and yet so far! 


Moonlight and music! How the pulses thrill, 
And loss and gain drift out upon the sea 
Of dim forgetfulness; such peace can fill 
Our largest argosy. 


Go Forward 
By Maude Gordon Roby 


Do you wish the best this old world gives? 
Tis yours! 
Do you wish for the power that burning lives? 
Tis yours! 
But in order to feel it and use your might, 
You must step from the ranks, assume your right; 
Quit following others; yourself affirm. 
You are your fortune, of success the germ. 
Then arise, go forward! 


Be Content 


By Georgiana Rogers 


You say you are content, my friend— 
Then you are surely rich. 

“For to be content is rich, and rich enough.” 
It makes the ways all easy, 

That once seemed hard and rough, 

To be content, and rich, and rich enough. 











HON. PETER UPTON 


Hon. Peter Upton, born in Tyngsboro, 
Mass., October 1, 1816, died at East 
Jaffrey, N. H., July 24, 1910. 

Mr. Upton was educated in the public 
schools of Tyngsboro and Dunstable, and 
the academies at Pepperell, Mass., and 
New Ipswich, N. H., and, at the age of 
twenty one removed to Jaffrey where he 
entered upon an active business career, 
continuing through life. He served in the 
state legislature, as a Whig, in 1848, 
1849 and 1850. During this service he 
secured the charter of the Monadnock 
Bank, of which he was a director, and for 
a long time cashier after it became a na- 
tional bank, till, in 1880 he was elected 
president, which office he held till his 
resignation last year. He was an in- 
eorporator and director of the Monadnock 
Railroad and a trustee of the savings 
bank. He served as a member of the 
Executive Council, under Gov. Moody 
Currier, from 1885 to 1887. 

Mr. Upton was married in 1853 to 
Sarah M., daughter of Hiram Duncan, his 
former business partner. She died three 
years ago, after fifty years of married 
life. They had one son, Hiram D. Upton 
who was speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives in 1880-81, and died in 1900. 
Their elder daughter, Mrs. Walter L. 
Goodnow, died in 1901. Only one daugh- 
ter, Mrs. Sumner B. Pearmain of Boston 
survives them. 


LARKIN G. MEAD. 


Larkin Goldsmith Mead, .one of the most 
noted of the American sculptors, died at 
his home in Florence, Italy, on Saturday, 
October 15, 1910. 

Like that other great sculptor, Daniel G. 
French, he was a native of this state, having 
been born in the town of Chesterfield, 
Cheshire County, January 3, 1835. His early 
life was spent in the neighboring town of 
Brattleboro, Vt., where he was a clerk in a 
hardware store, and where, in 1856, he first 
gave evidence of his talent in moulding, on 
a winter night, the “Snow Angel,’ a statue 
of wonderful beauty, which, having been 
soaked with water, turned into ice, and at- 
tracted wide attention for many days. Dur- 
ing the war, Mr. Mead was, for a time, an 
illustrator at the front, for Harper’s Maga- 
zine. He soon after went to Italy, to pursue 
his art studies, and there remained, having 
married, in 1864, Marietta Di Benvenuti of 
Venice. He made his home in Florence, and 
for half a century has been a noted figure in 
the world of art. 


New Hampshire Necrology 


‘at Mt. Pleasant, near Washington, 





Among the departed sculptor’s most not- 
able works are the great statue of “Vermont,” 
on the dome of the state house at Mont- 
pelier; “The Recording Angel’? in the ro- 
tunda of the Capitol at Washington; “The 
Returned Soldier,” “Columbus’ Last Appeal 
to Queen Isabella”; various military groups 
including “Cavalry, ” “Artillery,” “Infan- 
try,” “Navy,” ete.; “The Return of Proser- 
pine from the Realms of Pluto,” which stood 
over the entrance to the agricultural building 
at the Chicago Columbian Exposition, to- 
gether with various busts of noted men, like 
ie D. Howe'ls, John Hay, Henry James and 
others. 


DR. PHINEAS H. WHEELER 


Dr. Phineas H. Wheeler, born in Barnstead, 
May 7, 1840, died in Alton, October 19, 1910. 

He was a son of Hazen ‘and Jane (Jewett) 
Wheeler, and a grandson of Abner Wheeler 
who served in Stark’s regiment at Bunker 
Hill. He was educated at Pittsfield and 
Pembroke Academies, and the Medical 
Department of Dartmouth College, and 
commenced the practice of medicine as an 
attache of the United States General Hospital 
D.C., in 
1864. Returning from the war he took a 
post-graduate course at the Harvard Medical 
School, and then located in practice at 
Henniker, but soon removed to Manchester, 
and thence to Raymond where he remained 
but a short time, being éalled to Alton where 
he succeeded his brother-in-law, Dr. I. W. 
Lougee, and where he continued in successful 
practice through life. 

He was a Mason, a Knight of Honor and 
a member of the New Hampshire Medical 
Society. He had been actively interested in 
public affairs and served several years on 
the school board. 

He had been twice married, both wives 
having deceased; but is survived by a son and 
two daughters, the former being Dr. John 
Wheeler of Plymouth. 


HENRY H. MORRISON 


Henry H. Morrison, manager of the 
Western Union Telegraph Company in 
Concord for the last thirty-six years, died 
at his home in Concord, October 26, 1910. 

Mr. Morrison was a native of Concord, 
born November 10, 1854, and entered the 
telegraph service as a messenger, in 1869, 
for the old Northern. Subsequently he was 
in the service of the International and the 
Atlantic, in Portland and Boston; but be- 
came manager for the Western Union at 
Concord in March, 1874, and continued till 
death in that position. He is survived — a 
wife and two daughters. 








editor and Publisher’s Noter 


A more than ordinarily “strenuous” 
political campaign, for an “ off year,” has 
just been brought to a close in New Hamp- 
shire, with an election whose results have been 
surprising to many and disappointing, at 
least, to some. While many Democrats, and 
not a few Republicans, anticipated a different 
outcome of the gubernatorial canvass, it is 
safe to say that nobody in either party had 
any expectation of so marked a change as 
has been effected in the political complexion 
of the Legislature, wherein the Republican 
majority in the House has been reduced by 
more than one hundred, bringing it down 
to less than fifty; while the Senate will 
contain twice as many Democrats as two 
years ago, or eight instead of four. This, of 
course, leaves the opposition still strongly in 
the minority, which matters not particularly 
from a party point of view, so far as practical 
results are concerned, so long as the domi- 
nant party still retains control of the executive 
branch of the government. There would seem 
to be no call for anything in the line of 
partisan legislation during the coming session, 
and, as both parties are committed to practi- 
cally the same line of state policies, a har- 
monious session may naturally be hoped for. 





A question which the voters of the state 
were called to pass upon at the recent election 
was: “‘ Is it expedient to call a convention to 
revise the constitution? ”’ More than three- 
fifths of those participating in the election 
entirely disregarded the question, however; 
and, although three-fifths of those voting 
upon it voted “yes,” only a little more 
than one-fourth of those who went to the 
polls are recorded in favor of the proposition. 
Such being the case the Legislature will be 
likely to hesitate about calling such a con- 
vention. Should it fail to do so it will not be 
the first time in the history of the state that a 
Legislature has refused to call a convention 
when a majority of the people voting on the 
proposition have favored it. 


This number of the Granite Mon uty is 
mainly made up of an historical article upon 
the New Hampshire State House, and the 
addresses delivered at the dedication of the 
enlarged and remodeled structure, October 25, 
and is issued as a souvenir edition. Although 
quite a number of extra copies have been 
printed, the time will soon come when these 
copies will be much sought for and not 
readily attainable. Those desiring copies, 
either for preservation or to send to friends 
in or out of the state, will do well to secure 
the same at once. They can be ordered 
through newsdealers, or directly from the 
publication office, at 15 cents per copy. 


An interesting historical address, prepared 
by Hon. Albert Annett of the executive 
council, for delivery at the dedication of the 
state house, and which was omitted from the 
exercises on account of lack of time, will be 
printed in the issue of the Granite Montaiy 
for December. 


When the Legislature convenes next 
January it will find itself housed in the old 
quarters, greatly enlarged and improved, and 
in close touch with all the various branches 
of the executive department, accommodated 
in one building. The State House, as it now 
is, is ample for all present needs, and with 
some minor improvements will meet all 
demands for many years to come. 


“Stray Notes of Song,” a dainty volume 
embracing nearly a hundred poetic gems by 
Harry B. Metcalf, of the Boston American, 
will be issued from The Rumford Press 
December 1, in time for the holiday session. 
A more delightful Christmas gift than this 
can rarely be found. A copy will be sent, 
postpaid, to any address for $1.00. Address. 


. the Granite Monrtuaty, Concord, N. H. 
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